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MOHAVE COYOTE TALES 
By GEORGE DEVEREUX 


I propose to present a series of Mohave Coyote (hukthar) stories, together 
with a brief analysis of their place in Mohave folklore, and of their function 
and meaning in Mohave culture. 

Coyote stories are of considerable interest to students of Yuman folklore, 
since, with the exception of a few tales published in connection with descrip- 
tions of various customs (5, 7),1 we possess no published samples of this 
branch of Mohave folklore. Pending the publication of Dr. John P. Harring- 
ton’s representative collection of Coyote stories, the following samples may 
enable us to obtain at least a casual glimpse of the more informal portion of 
Mohave folklore, which differs in many ways from their relatively well-known 
and highly formalized mythology. 

Song Cycles and Major Myths. The major myths of the Mohave are avail- 
able in the form of comprehensive abstracts prepared by Bourke (1) and by 
Kroeber (10). The content, narrative technique, and style of these song cycles 
and myths was subjected by Kroeber (10) to a searching and exhaustive 
analysis. In view of the uninhibited and abundant sexuality of the Mohave 
Indians (6), it is interesting to observe, that, in contradistinction to Coyote 
tales, these myths are characterized by an almost total lack of references to 
those phases of sexuality which are not directly connected either with the 
reproductive process proper, or else with sexual hygiene. On the other hand, 
the major myths are rich in details pertaining to other tribal pursuits, and 
specifically emphasize the economic factor, which is consistently soft-pedalled 
in Mohave society (4). These observations tend to suggest that relatively un- 
inhibited drives do not constitute a suitable springboard either for flights of 
fancy or for other forms of sublimation. 

“Coyote Tales” is a comprehensive label applied by the Mohave to a wide 
variety of narratives, ranging from semihistorical, novelistic legends to nurs- 
ery tales, and to obscene anecdotes of the Trickster type (5). The characters 
are invariably alleged to be animals and birds, although, despite the generic 
label ‘Coyote tales,” Coyote himself is not necessarily mentioned in each and 
every one of these tales. All of these zoémorphic beings are spoken of as per- 
sons (pi ipa:). In this connection it is noteworthy that, to this very day, the 


1 Numbers enclosed in parentheses refer to the items of bibliography cited at the end of this 
article. 
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Mohave refer to dogs as persons, and dispose of unwanted children, as well as 
of unwanted puppies, by burying them alive (7). It is also alleged that— 
theoretically at least—dogs are treated as “‘persons.”’ 

In contradistinction to the great myths of the Mohave, these tales are 
relatively unencumbered by elaborate geographical details, and are reason- 
ably concise. There are exceptions to this rule, however. Tcatc specifically 
stated that children tend to fall asleep when the narrator insists on burdening 
his story with too many details. 

Yet, even in these tales, the landscape, studded with rocks, provides an 
impressive setting for the semihistorical narratives, whose heroes sometimes 
imitate those of the great myths by turning into stone. Thus, a red streak 
across the highway in the vicinity of Parker is thought to have been stained 
by the blood of one of the ogres slain by Patcekarawe:, just as oddly-shaped 
rock formations in the proximity of Bill Williams river are believed to be the 
petrified remains of an incestuous couple mentioned in the great Tuma:np’a 
Utaut myth (5, 10).? 

Native customs are an important component of Coyote tales, and are de- 
picted with considerable accuracy, since they do not provide merely a setting 
for the events recorded in these tales, but are often a major factor in the con- 
struction of the narrative plot itself. Thus war, child care, mourning, and 
dietary habits are important parts of the plot of Patcekarawe:; marriage, 
courtship, massacres, witchcraft and household routine are significant ele- 
ments in the tale of Halyec Matcoo:ta, while domestic quarrels, courtship 
and the treatment of pets are integral phases of the story of the Runaway 
Girl. 

The share of shamanistic autistic experiences is not easy to assess. Dream 
experiences approximating those of shamans, as well as themes borrowed from 
major myths, probably supplied some of the ‘‘decorative” or ‘‘ornamental” 
supernatural elements of the plot. 

Sexual Elements. Sexual elements play a reasonably large role in the mani- 
fest content of the tales recorded hereinbelow, though even in these samples 
sexuality is by no means a pivot of plot construction. This is rather signifi- 
cant, in view of the fact that these stories were obtained in response to a re- 
quest for sexually tinged folk tales. Hence the reasonably large role assigned 
to sexuality in this collection of stories, as well as in those published elsewhere 
(5) does not reflect accurately the relative insignificance of sexual themes in 
Mohave folk tales. It is safe to say that the manifest content of Mohave 
folk tales, like the manifest content of song cycles and of myths, does not re- 
volve around sexuality in the traditional sense of the word. 

Love songs proper are absent, and, even though music is said to be a major 
sexual stimulus (6), a man courting a girl would be more likely to sing an 
innocuous Bird or Turtle song, than one of the rare erotically tinged passages 
of one of the major song cycles. 


2 Some place names are purely descriptive ones, however, and are not justified by means of 
references to mythical events. Thus ‘Whistling Mountain,” in the vicinity of Needles, was 


given its name simply because it is said to resemble a whistling person. Place names of an erotic 
type are unknown. 
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The sexual symbolism of the Mohave is likewise a meager one, and the 
latent sexual content of dreams and of folklore alike is barely disguised by 
a meager, obvious and conventionalized set of symbols. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the Mohave do not feel strongly impelled 
to indulge in sexual daydreaming, and do not have to protect their Egos 
from an awareness of their sexual impulses, by means of an elaborate symbolic 
camouflage. Hence one is tempted to conclude that the tendency to assign an 
important role to eroticism in the manifest content of individual or collective 
daydreams, as well as the complexity and deviousness of sexual symbolism in 
general, provide us with a rough, though reasonably adequate, measure of 
the depth and intensity of sexual repressions in a given culture. 

Psychoanalytic Considerations. The extremely close correspondence be- 
tween major myths and so-called shamanistic ‘‘dreams”’ is one of the funda- 
mental facts of Yuman river-cultures (2, 10). Roheim’s Yuma data (12) 
furthermore suggest that the non-shamanistic dream life of the river Yumans 
is likewise inextricably interwoven with the other parts of their folklore. 
Thus Roheim’s Yuma informant rather consistently failed to differentiate 
between his own dreams and the legend of Patcekarawe:, which does not be- 
long, of course, to the group of major myths which Yuman shamans are sup- 
posed to dream in the maternal womb. Yet the dreams of Roheim’s inform- 
ant are so closely interwoven with this tale, that it is sometimes difficult to say 
whether excerpts of this tale were given as parts of the dream, or as free asso- 
ciations to the dream. Roheim’s analysis also suggests that the latent content 
of Yuma folk tales tends to approximate rather closely their manifest content. 

In view of the above considerations one might be tempted to assume that 
a psychoanalytic interpretation of Mohave folk tales would not be confronted 
with too many difficulties. 

Unfortunately the nature, validity and significance of the psychoanalytic 
interpretation of myths and folk tales are somewhat obscured by a traditional 
failure to differentiate formally between two types of myth analysis. 

(1) Each tale, plot, theme or motif, regardless of how widely distributed 
it may be, and regardless of its historical origins, has a certain meager, but 
constant, latent content, which is the same in each tribe to whom this myth 
is known. This, more or less ‘‘universally valid,’’ latent content can be dis- 
covered by means of an analysis of the tale or theme in terms of basic human 
drives and needs. Interpretations of this type are, roughly speaking, the equiv- 
alent of ‘‘blind’’ Rorschach readings, or of interpretations of dream material 
not accompanied by associations. 

(2) On the other hand, each tale, or motif, also has a set of more elaborate 
supplementary latent contents, each of which is determined by the culture 
of one of the tribes to whose intellectual heritage this tale happens to belong. 
It is, I think, quite evident that just as the ‘‘identical’’ dreams of two per- 
sons cannot have identical latent contents, so a Trickster story cannot have 
the same latent meaning for a boisterous Mohave addicted to practical jokes, 
as for a relatively restrained Zuni Indian. Hence, just as it is impossible to 
interpret fully a dream, without reference to the personality, associations, 
etc. of the dreamer, so it is impossible to discover one complete latent meaning 
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of a tale, without reference to the culture of a particular tribe. This point of 
view gives explicit recognition to the fact that no tale can be either invented 
or borrowed, unless it happens to satisfy some of the characteristic psycho- 
logical needs of a given society (11). 

Hence it seems reasonable to suggest that psychoanalytic interpretations 
of folklore are valid, precisely because they give explicit recognition to the 
fact that a given myth or tale can have one latent meaning in tribe A and an- 
other latent meaning in tribe B. 

Unfortunately the fundamental distinction between these two types of 
analysis is rather consistently ignored by those who feel that they have once 
and for all disposed of psychoanalytic interpretations when they point out 
that a given myth is known to occur in two radically different cultures. Hence, 
rather than engage in polemics, I have reduced interpretations to a bare mini- 
mum, and have altogether omitted them in the case of the story entitled 
“Coyote and Cottontail.” 

On the other hand, it was deemed advisable to inquire rather carefully 
into the psychological nexus between the manifest content of a tale, and the 
historical equivalent of what psychoanalysts have called ‘‘the residue of the 
previous day.” 

The Historical Residue. The Mohave themselves are somewhat uncertain 
of whether or not Coyote Tales are based on actual events. According to 
Tcatc, the events narrated in these stories ‘‘may or may not have actually hap- 
pened in the past.” It is of the utmost significance that this remark was made 
in reply to an inquiry concerning the occurrence of systematized delusions in 
Mohave psychotics, since it shows that the Mohave have an appreciable 
amount of insight inte the nature of ‘collective daydreams.” It is therefore 
incumbent upon us to analyze first of all the situation which necessitates 
the distortion and disguising of the records of the past, and causes history to 
be blended with autochthonous or borrowed tales. 

The great dreams of Mohave shamans are known to be more or less iden- 
tical with the manifest content of their major myths. Furthermore, though 
the Mohave will, now and then, deliberately shuffle the roles played by cer- 
tain persons in some sexual escapade, they do not invent jokes, anecdotes or 
risqué stories, perhaps because they are rather keenly interested in the heroic 
or ludicrous doings of their fellow men (6). Hence one might reasonably ex- 
pect that they would keep rather accurate records of the past. 

On the other hand, the perpetuation of some narrative must, sooner or later, 
come to terms with the inflexible taboo on the name of the dead, and no story 
can hope to be long remembered, unless its manages to circumvent this 
taboo in some acceptable manner. It is not surprising therefore to discover 
that Mohave informants are rather skillful in narrating the deeds of the dead 
in such a manner that elaborate circumlocutions and allusions at once de- 
cently veil, and accurately reveal, the identities of those involved in some past 
incident or event. 

It is a relatively short step from such subterfuges, or belated whispered 
confidences, to an adaptation of concrete incidents to the pattern of Coyote 
tales, or to a blending of reality with supernatural elements. There is consider- 
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able evidence suggesting that the Mohave have repeatedly encased past events 
in the flimsy armor of fiction, thus preserving for posterity, without a viola- 
tion of the decencies connected with death, the deeds of great heroes, tragic 
lovers, and amusing scamps. The events of the remote past apparently tend 
to assume a distinctly mythical character, and are likely to become incorpo- 
rated into the major myths and song cycles. Relatively recent events, on the 
other hand, seem to gravitate toward the less formalized Coyote tales. 

Two alternatives are possible: 

(1) If the event—which can be either a concrete happening, or else a dream 
experience—does not resemble any known myth or tale, reality borrows from 
folklore material wherewith to embellish the narrative, just as hagiographers 
were in the habit of attributing to their favorite saint miracles performed by 
an assortment of less favored saints. The historical record is gradually loaded 
down with fiction, and is made to approximate the pattern of the appropriate 
type of myth or tale. The story of the Runaway Girl is probably a historical 
incident, incompletely assimilated as yet to the standard type of Coyote tale. 

(2) If the event, as defined above, happens to resemble a known tale, 
folklore may absorb history to such an extent that it may become impossible 
to differentiate, by means of scholarly analysis, between the historical events 
and the mythological themes composing a given narrative. Tales of this type 
cannot, therefore, provide us with a record of concrete events, and furnish 
no material for the writing of reconstructed chronicles, whose goal is the 
discovery of ‘‘wie es eigentlich war.’’ On the other hand the historical residue 
(as defined below) is sufficiently well preserved even in these stories, to pro- 
vide us with data for a broad Voltaireian conception of native culture history 
and social history. 

It is probable that concrete incidents are transformed into myths or tales 
through a process resembling ‘‘dream-work,” by means of which concrete 
events and basic drives are transmuted into dreams. Condensations, dis- 
placements, distortions, inversions, and the like are as characteristic of plot 
construction as of dreaming. The “‘historical truth’’ of folklore may therefore 
be thought of as the equivalent of what psychoanalysts have called ‘the 
residue of the preceding day.” 

It is impossible to specify what parts of the historical record are preserved 
in folklore, without specifying at the same time precisely what is lost in the 
process whereby a historical event, or a real dream, is transformed into fiction. 

Folklore, like fiction, is a form of collective daydreaming, and cannot gain 
wide acceptance unless it is firmly rooted in the soil of man’s fundamental 
needs and drives. The “truth” of folklore is the ‘“‘truth” of dreams. Paradoxi- 
cally enough, both are purposive and direct, in a distinctive, rambling, and 
devious manner. 

Concrete events, as well as genuine dreams, are replete with idiosyncratic 
elements, which seem superfluous, meaningless, and ‘‘accidental”’ to others. 
On the other hand both contain a nucleus of more or less universal elements, 
which appeal to the unconscious needs and cravings of a large number of 
people. Hence, in order to gain a wide acceptance, concrete incidents and 
dreams must be gradually generalized and polished by the unconscious of 
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countless listeners and narrators, until the basic plot is stripped of all unessen- 
tials, and is ground down to its universally valid nucleus. 

I do not mean to imply that the plot is actually ground down to its ultimate 
core, since we know from dream analysis that the core of a dream is, quite 
often, not a plot but a maxim. The pruning of the historical record stops 
when enough idiosyncratic elements have been eliminated to enable listen- 
ers to empathize with the human essence of the event. One is hence tempted to 
say that the task of the narrator is the task of Sisyphus, since he must for- 
ever struggle to accomplish the impossible, and translate the abstract into 
concrete terms (3). He must attempt to catch the reflection of the general 
in the mirror of the particular, since maxims lack the affective plausibility of 
case histories, while minutely accurate case histories, overburdened with 
idiosyncratic details, necessarily fail to evoke the reaction ‘‘There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” 

The plausibility of these partially generalized plots, stripped of all super- 
fluous detail, can be increased by the addition of conventional supplementary 
motifs and symbols, and by fitting the narrative into the traditional mold of 
popular narrative techniques. Acquired, culturally determined tastes, rather 
than objective criteria, determine precisely what literary form is deemed to 
convey to the audience a sense of the plausibility of the narrative. 

Art imitates life, because it is born from life. At the same time art is the 
standard to which, if not events, then at least the record of events must con- 
form, since art—including folklore—provides us with the ultimate touchstone 
of literary realism, which is psychological plausibility. Psychologically speak- 
ing, life is always ‘‘stranger than fiction,” because the former is cluttered up 
with idiosyncratic elements, whereas the latter must adapt itself to the gen- 
eralized needs of a large audience, and must hence be stripped of all that which 
is only subjectively plausible, of all that which merely “really happened.” It 
is this need for a broader plausibility which lends psychological verisimilitude 
to the pseudo-generalizations of symbolism and of fantasy, while proverbially 
denying it to the giraffe, since ‘‘there ain’t no such animal.” It enables us to 
empathize with Poe’s nightmares, but not with the dreary tribulations of 
juvenile delinquents reared in slums. It is in terms of this psychological plaus- 
ibility that Dracula, who is a self-consistent, because generalized, product of 
fantasy, seems real to us, whereas neighbor Jones, who is an “inconsistent” 
conglomerate of idiosyncratic elements, is doomed to remain an “incompre- 
hensible,”’ and hence ‘‘unreal’’ freak in our eyes. If Mach was correct in stat- 
ing that the only laws of nature are those which we put into nature, then art— 
and folklore—may be thought of as a pattern impressed upon reality, whose 
plausibility is determined not by its inherent existence, but by its corrective 
patterning. 

Hence we must conclude that the historical residue in the fully developed 
folk tales is the psychological common denominator of the actor and the 
audience, rather than any specific incident. Regardless of their historical 
origins, Mohave Coyote stories should be thought of as generalized incidents, 
fantasies or dreams, which, in the course of time, have acquired a tribal psy- 
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chological validity, through a process ef fictionalization and symbolic general- 
ization. Thus, paradoxically enough, an inquiry into the nature of specific 
historical residues in the plots of folk tales further emphasizes the importance 
of plot, theme and motif analysis. 

This statement must not be construed as a denial of the obvious fact that 
several Mohave stories seem to be more or less accurate, though “‘fictional- 
ized,’ records of real events. The specificity of localizations, the ethnological 
accuracy and plausibility of the basic plots stripped of their ‘‘decorative’”’ 
supernatural components, suggest that several of these tales are relatively 
undistorted records of the past. Yet their psychological plausibility, as well 
as their incorporation into Mohave folklore, are, I believe, due to the fact that 
they are distorted, rather than historically accurate, accounts of past events. 

The Narrator. Whereas the telling of the great song cycles requires super- 
natural powers obtained in dream, anyone may narrate Coyote stories. ‘You 
do not have to dream them in order to be able to recite them,’’ Tcatc de- 
clared. In 1933 the greatest authority on Coyote stories was Mokuporoke:va, 
of Needles, California, whose version of Coyote stories was believed to be the 
authentic one. The present collection of stories, though obtained from Tcatc 
at Parker, Arizona, was therefore checked against the recollections of people 
who had previously heard them from Mokuporoke:va. None of those consulted 
found anything to criticize in the versions presented hereinbelow. 

Expert tellers of Coyote stories are becoming increasingly rare. Hence, 
unless the Coyote cycle is rescued from oblivion by students of folklore, it 
will be irretrievably lost within the next quarter of a century. 

The Audience. Adults as well as children like to listen to Coyote stories. 
According to Tcatc ‘‘We tell these stories to our children and grandchildren. 
We tell them over and over again, and still they keep on asking for them all 
the time. Sometimes they fall asleep in the middle of the story, especially 
when the narrator burdens it with too many details. The next day, however, 
they will either ask to hear the rest of the story, or else another story. Some 
children have their favorite stories and will listen to them every evening until 
they fall asleep. The children listen for awhile and then begin to mumble 
‘‘m-m-m’”’ and fall asleep. As they grow up, they are told increasingly com- 
plicated stories. We even tell them obscene stories—they are just stories, so it 
does not matter.’ ‘‘When I lived at Needles,’’ Hivsu: Tupo:ma declared, “I 
was already a grown man. Nonetheless I loved to listen to Coyote stories. 
One of my friends knew them all, and used to tell them to us. Sometimes we 
even stopped gambling or playing to listen to him.” 

Many of the younger adults, who were educated in American schools, no 
longer know any of the Coyote tales. When I asked O:otc, an intelligent 
young woman, whether she too amused her children with Coyote stories, she 
replied quite casually: ‘I don’t, because I do not know them myself.”’ 

A few words may now be said concerning the stories presented in this study. 

‘“‘Patcekarawe:’’ may perhaps, be thought of as a condensed semihistorical 
story of the endless wars between the Mohave and the Maricopa, supplement- 
ed with the Wonder-Child or Boy-Hero theme, as well as with other elements 
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of folklore. Thus the phallic ogre Modharum katcakwatc performs feats 
similar to those of the ogre Modhar hatamala. (5).* 

Parts of tne Yuma version of this myth have been recorded by Roheim (12), 
who has conclusively shown that many of its elements are based on culturally 
standardized fantasies about phallic aggressions against the unborn child (8) 
who, from the safety of the uterus, witnesses the primal scene and retaliates 
against the paternal ogre by castrating him (12). 

“Halyec Matcoo:ta” is a novelistic tale of the Orpheus type. It is hence of 
considerable interest to the student of folklore, since, according to Gayton 
(9), no Orpheus myth has been hitherto recorded among the Yuman speaking 
tribes. 

The story of Halyec Matcoo:ta is a very elaborate narrative of accurately 
localized incidents. Hence it is probably a romanticized version of some con- 
crete event, which, through a process of elaboration, eventually became 
blended with the Orpheus plot. This story is of considerable ethnological in- 
terest, since it describes many customs and culturally patterned reactions, 
which are highly characteristic even of contemporary Mohave behavior. 

From the psychoanalytic point of view the legend of Halyec Matcoo:ta 
appears to be an elaboration of Oedipal, intrauterine, body-destruction and 
restitution fantasies. 

“The Story of the Runaway Girl” may, perhaps, be thought of as a tale 
in the formative stage. The supernatural element is reduced to a bare mini- 
mum, and human beings are depicted under rather transparent bird or ani- 
mal disguises. It is also noteworthy that the tale in question contains a song 
in the Yavapai tongue, and that the ‘‘coyote’”’ girl is said to be of the Yavapai 
coyote tribe. The narrative is a somewhat primitive one, and ends in a rather 
pointless manner. Hence it is reasonably safe to assume that it is essentially 
an account of some reasonably recent incident, which, for some reason or 
other, happened to strike the fancy of Mohave story-tellers, who attempted to 
fit it into the pattern of Coyote tales through the simple expedient of disguis- 
ing human beings as animals and as birds. Whether or not some of these dis- 
guises are based upon the literal interpretation of personal names is, of course, 
open to debate. The story, as such, is, however, of considerable ethnological 
interest. The fact that the Yavapai ‘‘coyote”’ girl has to be taught winnowing 
suggests that the narrative actually refers to a Yavapai girl who fled to the 
agricultural Mohave, and married an enterprising member of that tribe. 


Patcekarawe: 


A large number of Mohave ‘“‘bird-people”’ lived ‘‘all in a bunch’’ just south 
of Oatman and east of Needles. There were the chikadee, the wren and some 
variety of robin, as well as a lot of other bird-people. They were just like the 
Mohave. 

It was meant from the beginning of the world that one tribe should bring 
war upon the other, that in the quiet of the morning when one sleeps best 


3 The latter name probably means ‘Penis spotted-nightsnake.”” This snake is identified by 
Spier as Hypsiglena ochrorhynchus, ochrorhynchus (13). 
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some other tribe should sneak up and kill one with their warclubs. Thus a 
certain Pakutce, leader of the Maricopa birds, led his warriors against the 
Mohave birds and wiped out the whole tribe. Only one woman, by the name 
of Kwakak, lived long enough during the battle to give birth to a boy, whose 
name was Patcekarawe:. When the Maricopa found him and saw that he 
was a boy they decided that he was too dangerous to be permitted to live. 
They therefore carried away the mother into captivity, and left the baby be- 
hind. On their way home, at some distance from the devastated camp, they 
thought things over and came to the conclusion that the boy might survive 
somehow even in the wilderness, and do unto them even as they had done 
unto his kinsmen. They decided therefore to kill him. Some of them returned 
to the camp and placed Patcekarawe: on a specially selected hard piece of 
ground. A young Maricopa was then instructed to club him to death. Despite 
his skillful blows the Maricopa was unable, however, to hit the boy, who 
seemed to jump around, avoiding and dodging the blows, until his assailant 
got tired. ‘‘We would kill him if we could,” they said; “he may do us some 
great harm if he lived long enough to grow up. He may become a man of great 
power and perhaps even a leader of his tribe.” 

“Why expect any harm from a child?” one of the Maricopa said. ‘‘Just 
leave him somewhere and he will die all by himself.’”’ The others would not 
take his advice, however. They put the boy into a mortar—the kind that is 
made from rock or cottonwood, and is used for pounding mesquite-beans— 
and began pounding the boy. Yet whenever the pestle hit the bottom of the 
mortar, the boy seemed to wrap himself around the pestle and not once did 
they succeed in dealing him a blow. At last they took the boy, threw him into 
the bushes and set fire to the shrubbery. 

As soon as the smoke rose, the boy noticed that his paternal grandmother, 
Kwakuy matayera, was lying nearby. The Maricopa had inserted four pointed 
sticks, about twenty inches long, into her anus, and the same number of 
sticks into her vagina. When the boy saw the old woman he began to sing: 

Nama:vadha: e: nama:vadha: 

paternal grandmother hey paternal grandmother 

amay-tcatckup ikum kamidhutc milyo kameit milyo 

heaven-hole done how canst thou how canst thou 


e: nama:vadha: 

hey paternal grandmother 

He repeated this song four times, and, through some power she had, the 
grandmother made a cloud drop out of the sky. The cloud was so small that 
it just covered the child. The rain then extinguished the fire where the boy 
was lying, while the rest of the brush was burned. After his deliverance, the 
child sang the following song four times: 

Nama:vadha: e: nama:vadha: nikam-midhu: 

paternal grandmother hey paternal grandmother how art 


milyo kameit milyoe: nama:vadha: 
thou how canst thou hey paternal grandmother. 
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Then, though he was lying at some distance from his grandmother, the 
boy used his power to extract the sticks from his grandmother’s body. Yet 
even as he was using his power, he was crying “har, har,” the way little 
children do. As soon as the sticks fell out, the old woman rose and picked up 
her grandson. She then set fire to their food-stores. Whatever there was: 
corn, beans, and other provisions, she destroyed them all. 

The whole camp was devastated now. The Maricopa had piled up all the 
corpses of their victims in a wash, at some distance from the camp. 

The old woman, who needed some material wherewith to build a cradle, 
began to poke around in the ruins. When she found all she wanted, she took 
some broken pots and heated some water wherewith to cleanse the boy, who 
had gotten very dirty. She cleaned his face, bathed him, and tied him on the 
cradle, which she then put on her lap. 

There the old woman sat, mourning for her dead. Since she was too old, 
and her breasts too dry to nurse the child, she picked up some grains, pounded 
them on the metate, made some mush, put salt in it, and fed the boy. This old 
woman had a nice shed, at one end of which there stood a willow. She moved 
the baby under the shed and that is where they lived from now on. Every 
morning the old woman went into the mountains to gather some edible plant 
called inyily. Before setting out on her food-gathering trips she would first 
tie the boy safely to his cradle, and then hang the cradle in the branches of 
the willow. On her return she prepared food for the child, and fed it. Yet every 
morning she would hear the child cry in the branches. One day, as she left 
once more, to go on her daily errand, a cricket came and rocked the boy, 
singing ‘‘Kweleleley, kwelelehe:hey,” over and over again. Nowadays we too 
sing this song when we rock the cradle. 

The cricket did this every day until the boy was strong enough to hold his 
head up. Despite his tender age, this boy had the intelligence of a grown-up 
person. Whenever the cricket departed, leaving the boy in the crown of the 
tree, he did not cry any longer. He knew everything. 

One day the old woman left again for the mountains, crying as usual as 
she was trudging along. In her absence the boy somehow got out of the cradle, 
climbed down from the tree and saw that the quails were eating the scattered 
grains. Patcekarawe: took some black dirt from behind his ears, rolled and 
moulded it until it assumed the shape of a ball, and then shot it with his 
fingers at the quails, killing a whole covey of them. He then strung them 
together, hung the quail in the corner of the shed, and crawled back into his 
cradle. 

On her way home the old woman was once more crying for her dead rela- 
tives. When she reached her home, she took the cradle from the tree, carried 
it under the shed, and sat down with the boy on her lap. When she looked up 
she saw the quails hanging in the corner. She thought the quail were a gift 
from some unknown person and it made her angry. ‘“‘Who am I to eat such 
fine meat, suitable only for my betters?” she exclaimed. In her anger she 
began cursing the unknown benefactor and mentioned his dead relatives, be- 
cause, since all of her fellow tribesmen were dead, she assumed that the gift 
came from one of their former foes. Patcekarawe:, who understood all she 
said, began to cry and nothing the old woman could do would quiet him. He 
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cried all afternoon and all night. In despair she prepared for him the nicest 
food she knew of, but he refused to eat anything. ‘‘I wonder why my grandson 
cries? What can be the matter with him?” she said. She had thrown away the 
quail in a fit of anger, but now she began to wonder whether her grandson had 
anything to do with them. She therefore went out, picked them up again 
and cooked them for him. Patcekarawe: accepted the quail eagerly, and soon 
they had eaten the whole string of quail. The old woman gave the boy little 
bits of meat, while he sat there, smiling happily. Thereafter the boy did the 
same thing almost every day. Soon he was walking about, getting small 
game for his grandmother. Between the two of them they managed to eke out 
a living. 

When Patcekarawe: was about four feet tall his grandmother split a willow- 
branch, put a bowstring on it, and made arrows out of arrowweed, and gave the 
bow and arrows to her grandson. In the meantime they had also built them- 
selves a winter-house. The boy went into the house with his bow and arrows 
and saw rats and mice running around on the floor. He shot a mouse, but the 
death shriek of the animal frightened him so that he began to cry and ran 
to his grandmother. The old woman found the dead mouse and said. ““My 
grandson, this is meat of the very best kind—you know how to shoot. If you 
were to go away from the house into the bushes of arrowweed you would see 
an animal called the cottontail. If you shoot it, the cottontail will shriek 
just as the mouse did, only much louder.”’ When the boy heard this he went 
into the bushes and shot a cottontail. Again the animal’s death cry frightened 
him so much that he left his dead prey and ran back to his grandmother 
crying. ‘‘This is indeed meat of the best kind,” the old woman told him, and 
sent him back for the dead cottontail. She roasted the meat in the ashes of her 
fire and the boy liked its taste. 

“If I made you a longer bow and larger arrows, you could go to the moun- 
tains yonder and shoot some jack rabbits,’’ the old woman said. She made him 
better weapons, and the boy succeeded in shooting a jack rabbit at close range. 
He brought it home and they roasted and ate it. Three or four times he re- 
peated this feat. 

At last Patcekarawe: had grown up, and made himself a mansized bow and 
arrows. Then he said to his grandmother: ‘Grandmother, this ends your 
teaching. I am thinking of bigger game. I want to shoot a deer.’’ Henceforth 
he went out and brought home deer and other game, and they ate dried veni- 
son and were well fed. 

About the third time he went out to hunt, he happened to find the wash 
into which the Maricopa birds had piled the corpses of his slain kinsmen. He 
saw a pile of dry bones, all broken at the joints and full of holes where the 
wind had blown rocks against them. When he picked up one of these bones, 
it made a sound like a gourd-rattle, because some loose bones were still 
attached to it. Patcekarawe: kept on rattling the bones and forgot all about 
hunting. Not only did he leave his bow and arrows in the wash but he even 
walked home using one of the bones as a walking stick. The next time he 
went out to hunt, he did the same thing. He rattled the bones and sang, 
thinking of his dead relatives: ‘‘Kwakwa nongo kwakwa nongo e:meva 
e:salyva akvetcetcovetca, kwakwa nongo, kwakwa nongo.” (Song about bone, 
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song about bones, feet, hands, turn over bones and pile them up, song about 
bones, song about bones.) He sang this song over and over again. That is how 
he spent his time in the wash. He picked up some bones and danced. When 
the old woman saw that once more the boy had brought no game, she de- 
cided to spy on him. When she saw him play with the bones she dragged him 
home, explaining to him that these were the bones of his dead relatives, and 
not those of indifferent people. ‘“These bones belonged to your cousins, aunts, 
great-aunts and father. We have not always been the only ones in this re- 
gion,”’ she said. “Once we were a big tribe, but all our people were killed dur- 
ing a raid. It must have been intended that it should happen. You were born 
during the raid.”” Then both sat there crying. The talk then drifted to the 
infancy of Patcekarawe:, and the old woman mentioned that two others had 
escaped alive. ‘‘Your mother still lives,’’ she said. “She was taken alive and 
was carried eastward, where she still lives. The other one is a certain young 
man, some sort of a robin, called Kamtocka-ipa. He was a coward. He went 
to Oatman Peak (Aviwacki).” 

One day the old woman felt a violent craving for the crumbly inner part 
of the ihor root. She therefore asked her grandson to get her some ihor, and 
explained to him where he could find it. “First you will reach a cottonwood, 
then an arrowweed shrub, then a willow, and at last you will find the ihor 
plant. Bring me its root.’”’ The boy went away, as he was told, but although 
he knew the plant very well, he pretended not to know it, and dug out some 
willow root instead and brought it home. Once more the old woman sent him 
for some ihor root, but he brought her some arrowweed root instead. The 
third time he brought home some cottonwood root. When he was sent for 
ihor root the fourth time, he really began to dig out some ihor root. After a 
while he put aside what he had dug up. When he began to dig for more, the 
cowardly Kamtocka-ipa sneaked up, stole the ihor root the boy had dug up, 
and ran away with it. He repeated this several times until the boy said to 
him: ‘I will simply break your wings. Then you will have to give me some 
information which I want, because you will be unable to fly away.”’ He then 
hit the robin, broke his wing and sang a song: 

Kamtocka-ipa: lovaya lomengee: yaotcmikanavo omee: (Robin-male-person 

/ there where you are / there where you go / will you tell / [meaningless] ). 


“Today I heard the story of my people’’ the boy said ‘“‘and you must tell 
me all there is to be told. When you have done it, I will mend your wing.” 
Thereupon the robin told him all he knew and confirmed the story his grand- 
mother had already told him. The boy just sat there listening and gnashing 
his teeth. Then he took the robin’s wing, spat on it, rubbed in the spittle and 
thus mended it. While he was doing it he sang this song: 

Kamtocka-ipa: lovaya lomengee: e-yao micakyeva humengee: mikanavok omen- 

gee: (Robin-male-person / there where you are / there where you go / ? / piece 

together / will mend / do tell me / meaningless). 


Then the boy picked up his bundle of roots and walked home. When 
he reached the house he put his bundle of roots on the floor and flung himself 
on the ground, because what his grandmother and the robin had told him 
made him “feel bad.” 
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He went to hunt three or four times and got plenty of venison. He and his 
grandmother dried it, and when it was all dry he said to his grandmother: 
“When it is all dry and prepared for you, I’ll see what I am going to do.” He 
was thinking of war. Once more he went out to hunt deer. When he brought 
one down, he butchered it on the spot. His hands were soiled with blood and 
he went to a well to wash them. At that time he was about fifteen years old. 
When he reached the well, he found the giant Kwayy standing there, with his 
legs spread and obstructing the path. His penis and testes hung just above the 
well. Then Patcekarawe: began to talk like a baby, saying ‘‘Go away, let 
me wash my hands.” But the giant did not go away. Finally the boy picked 
up his bow and began shooting holes into the giant’s testes. The giant did 
not feel the shots, however, and just stood there laughing. Then, using his 
cane as a fork, the giant picked up the boy and carried him to his home in 
the fourth heaven, where he lived with his wives. He had a place where he 
ground up people and ate them. He brought the boy to that place and stored 
him with his other victuals. Then Kwayy went out to hunt once more and 
brought home a lot of grown people, dangling from his belt. He already had 
four baskets full of dried and ground human flesh. 

The giant Kwayy used to eat this flesh in a very ‘‘uncouth”’ (sic) fashion. 
It was his wont to pick up the baskets and simply dump their contents into 
his mouth. He dumped four basketfuls in his mouth before he discovered that 
the boy was still alive. It made him angry, because he had told his wives to 
roast the boy for him. He had an empty feeling in his stomach and wanted to 
fill it by eating the boy and putting him in that empty place. He wasso 
angry that he began to swear at his wives, telling them to roast the boy. One 
of his wives tried to start the fire, but the boy sang the song which had already 
helped him once before to extinguish a fire, when he was about to be burned 
alive during the Maricopa raid. His grandmother’s power made rain and 
put out the fire. A digging gopher also helped him by throwing wet dirt on the 
fire. Four times the women tried to kindle the fire and four times the boy sang 
his song, setting their efforts to naught. After every unsuccessful attempt the 
giant came home and scolded his wives. When they had failed for the fourth 
time, the giant bellowed at them in a great fury: ““Hithpan kwimisa (vulva 
hairy), hithpan kwivilyva (vulva winged, referring to the labia), hithpan 
katcavalulye (vulva bulging out). 

While the giant was thinking of killing the boy, the boy was already plot- 
ting to kill him. ‘‘I will kill him,” the giant said. ‘“You cannot do it. Others 
have already tried to kill him and you will not succeed where others failed,” 
his wives retorted. They prepared some more human flesh to put in the giant’s 
baskets. In the meantime the boy got ready some knives, and planted a knife 
in each of the baskets. Then he sat down in a corner to watch what was about 
to happen. 

Once more the giant came home. His head looked quite awful. His hair 
was standing up in all directions. Some people were hanging from the sticks 
in his hair, while others were dangling from his belt. When he came home he 
felt very happy because he was about to eat. The little fellow watched him, 
thinking ‘‘It is your last day. Before the sun sets you will be dead.”’ The giant 
strode about quite happily, thinking of his meal. Then he sat down to eat the 
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contents of the first basket. He picked the basket up and dumped its contents 
into his mouth. It did not quite agree with him, because there was a knife in 
it. It kind of went a little against his heart and ruined his wind. Once more the 
giant began to curse his wives in the same fashion as before. ‘‘What did you 
put in it?” he grumbled. Then he swallowed the contents of the second 
basket. It made him draw his breath still longer and still more against his 
heart. The third time he swallowed a basketful the pains became quite severe 
and it “just about got him.’’ He cursed his wives with the utmost violence, 
but picked up the fourth basket without fear and swallowed its contents, 
The fourth knife ‘‘really got him’’ and he toppled over at the other end of the 
room, catching his breath because the pain had become unbearable. His 
bloodshot eyes bulged from his face and his legs and arms moved about 
convulsively. The boy sat in a corner, talking baby-talk in the most offensive 
manner: ‘‘Look at those red eyes bulge,” he said. Then the giant died. And 
the dead bodies of his victims, and even mere dried human flesh rejoiced and 
made weird noises. 

Then the boy went out into the open and said “‘I will leave. It is time to go 
back to grandmother.”’ The giant’s wives wanted to go home with him, but 
the boy told them that it was impossible. ‘‘You could not follow me,”’ he said, 
“T will return to earth in a manner which you could not possibly imitate. I 
will travel from the fourth to the third heaven in the shape of a falling cotton- 
wood leaf, from the third to the second one in the shape of a flower, and 
thence to the first heaven in the shape of a butterfly. Then I will reach the 
earth, travelling as an arrow without feathers does. I will reach the earth 
and stick in the ground right behind my house.” 

He then took leave and travelled down to earth just as he said he would. 
On reaching his house he resumed his human shape and went to join his 
grandmother. When he told her of his adventures, she refused to believe him 
however, ‘“‘Oh no,” she said, ‘‘no one can do such a thing. It would be too 
much for anyone. Hush grandson, no one can do such a thing.’’ The boy 
became angry because his grandmother would not believe him and insisted 
that he had indeed performed these feats. ‘‘Hush yourself, grandmother,” 
he said. ‘‘How can you say that no one can do sucha thing? I did it; therefore 
hush.” 

It is said that this giant never killed a Mohave, so we think that he must 
have been a Mohave giant. 

Three or four days later the boy said “I long to see my uncle Modharum 
katcakwatc (with penis hits). I am going to his camp to see him. He might 
have snipes around the house which I may be permitted to smoke.” 

“Don’t you go near him,”’ his grandmother warned. ‘‘No one ever got near 
him—he kills everyone. He smites them with his penis and kills them.’’ The 
boy did not heed this advice and left to visit his uncle. At the end of his trip 
the boy reached the winterhouse of this monster’s camp. The monster’s wife, 
who was home, begged him to leave at once. ‘‘O child, you had better go back, 
or my husband will kill you.’”” The boy refused to leave however. “‘I would 
like to smoke one of his snipes,’’ he said. He went into the house and half 
sitting, half lying, he leaned against the centerpost. The monster, who had 
been cutting firewood, returned at last, carrying a log on his back. When he 
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reached his camp he began to sniff. ‘‘I smell some alien odor,”’ he said. As soon 
as he entered the house he noticed the boy who was leaning against the post. 
At once the monster took out his penis and tried to smite the boy with it. 
Patcekarawe:, however, transformed himself at once into a horsefly and took 
refuge in a crevice of the pole. The monster’s blow went wild and the impact 
of his penis on the wood made Modharum katcakwatc suck in his breath, 
topple over, and roll around on the floor, writhing in pain. The boy thereupon 
resumed his human shape and sat down once more, leaning his back against 
the post. Eventually the monster managed to struggle back to his feet and 
tried to deal the boy another crushing blow. The boy, however, dodged the 
penis, which wrapped itself around the pole and broke off. Thus died this 
dangerous giant. 

The boy ran home to his grandmother and said to her “I killed Modharum 
katcakvatc.”’ ‘Grandson, don’t say such things! ‘You could not do it. He is 
one of the greatest giants,’’ the old woman remonstrated. The boy insisted 
however that he had done it. ‘‘How can you say that no one can do it? I have 
done it already.” 

One day the boy said “I would like to see Numet, the mountain lion. I 
want to smoke his snipes.’’ His grandmother again pleaded with him to do 
nothing of the kind and explained that such an attempt meant certain death, 
but again failed to persuade him. Numet, however, had already heard of the 
boy and was ready to meet him. He had prepared for this clash. The two met 
in an open field, ready to give battle. At once Patcekarawe: was torn to 
shreds, and Numet had already piled up his bones and flesh, when out of 
nowhere a whirlwind came and put the scraps together once more. Now it 
was the boy’s turn to tear up the puma. Again a whirlwind rose, this time re- 
viving Numet, who was ready once more to face his human foe. Each of the 
two was torn up and put together again three times. When Patcekarawe: 
tore up the mountain lion for a fourth time not even the whirlwind could 
revive him again. As soon as the boy saw that he had won the battle, he ran 
home to his grandmother to announce the news of his victory. ‘I will not 
believe you,’’ the old woman said. ‘‘Numet is so mighty that you could not 
possibly have slain him. Everyone fears the puma.” “‘I told you already that 
I have done it—so hush,” the boy retorted. 

There was a woman who went out with a basket to hunt people. She put 
them in her basket, carried them home and ate them. Once, as she went 
hunting once more, Patcekarave: heard her mumble, ‘“‘Whom shall I eat, oh, 
whom shall I eat?’’ The boy popped up and said, ‘‘Me!” 

The woman caught him and put him in her basket. She piled some cacti 
on top of him, to make a break for freedom impossible. Patcekarawe: tried 
to strike fire with some flint, but every time he tried it the old woman shook 
the basket and shouted ‘‘Hey you, there behind! What are you trying to do? 
Behave yourself!’’ The boy paid no attention to her and continued his at- 
tempts to start a fire. The fourth time he tried it he succeeded in burning the 
cacti and the old woman’s dress. Then he turned into a horsefly and flew 
away. From a distance he saw that the woman whose name was Kwakuy 
cotoyuktc (old woman scooper) had burnt to death. 

Thus the boy got rid of four greatly feared monsters. 
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After a while he said to his grandmother “I got rid of four monsters, and 
now I am thinking of war. I want to take revenge for my mother and my 
people.” He went from the South to the North, and gathered an army from 
among the other tribes. He then left his army to warn his mother not to be 
among the Maricopa, whom he was about to fight, lest she too should be killed 
in the fight. He met his mother at some distance from the enemy camp. She 
was gathering inyily, and was putting it in her basket, when he seized her, 
He then speared a jackrabbit in the side, took the dead rabbit, smeared 
some spittle on the wound, healed it, and gave it to his mother. Next he trans- 
formed himself into a newly hatched dove and said to his mother, ‘‘Now carry 
me please into the enemy’s camp.”’ His mother told him what the two great 
Maricopa leaders thought of him and his deeds, and how they had let him 
live after trying in vain to kill him. The names of these two leaders were 
Pakutce and Patakcat. She then hid him in her basket and carried him to the 
Maricopa camp. This woman had borne two sons to a Maricopa. It was to 
them that she brought this young dove. “I brought you a young dove,” she 
said. ‘It is cold outside. You had better take it inside. Take good care of the 
bird.” 

The two little boys took the bird into the winterhouse where some people, 
among them the two chiefs, had foregathered. They were dancing. Something 
must have made the two chiefs suspicious. They gave order to have the jack- 
rabbit brought to them. It was lying outside, dead. It had no visible wound, 
and yet it had obviously been speared. ‘“‘Let us burn off the skin and find the 
hole,’’ one of the chiefs said. This they did, and found the hole. It was right 
under the skin. “I knew it,’’ Pakutce said. ‘‘No one but Patcekarawe: could 
have done this. Go and get me that dove. I want to examine it. I want to see 
what it looks like.’”” Someone brought in the young dove and as the two chiefs 
examined it they noticed that its beak was almost flat. ‘“‘I knew it,” the 
chiefs said. ‘‘This dove is Patcekarawe:. Doves have humped beaks.’’ When 
he heard what the chiefs were saying Patcekarawe: tried to make his beak 
bulge by blowing out his breath. They took the dove back into the winter- 
house and tried to beat it to death with their sticks. The dove, however, 
transformed itself into a butterfly, and flew away, pursued by the Maricopa. 
Once more Patcekarawe: assumed a human shape, then changed back into 
a butterfly and flew westward to meet his army. His mother stood on a hilltop 
and followed him with her eyes, singing a gay song. She was happy. No one 
could capture her son. This is the song she sang: 


Honapnap motca:ve: (butterfly transformed-into) 

E honapnap motca:ve: (Hey, butterfly transformed-into) 
Arukuy makanytcupayme: (alert / cannot-be-caught) 

Ye honapnap motca:ve: (Hey, butterfly transformed-into) 
Patcekarawe:, i: Patcekarawe: (Patcekarawe:, hey Patcekarawe:) 
Arukuy makanytcupayme: (Alert, cannot-be-caught) 


Before Patcekarawe: left his mother he had asked her to take her two young 
sons, his half-brothers, and to go to the north side of the house, so that they 
would not be killed in the fight. The woman followed his advice, even as the 
invading army was drawing near. The Maricopa were ready to fight, but small 
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worms had eaten themselves into their hows, arrows and clubs, and disarmed 
them. Unable to resist, they were killed, even as Patcekarawe:’s kinsmen had 
been killed. Not one of the victorious army had been killed. After the battle 
Patcekarawe: asked his mother and half-brothers to come with him to the 
Mohave country. 

During the march toward their homes Patcekarawe: looked at his warriors 
and from time to time transformed some of them into rocks, stones or other 
objects. He wanted to get rid of them. At last only he, his mother and half- 
brothers were left. They came to the house of an old woman who had horn- 
toes. This woman had the power to stretch distances, and however fast the 
travellers walked, they could not advance at all. Patcekarawe: got angry at 
last. ‘‘Who do you think you are? Do you think your power is so much 
greater than mine?” he said. He stamped his foot, cutting the distance into 
half and at once the travellers found themselves near their home. As they 
walked toward it, Patcekarawe:’s mother said to him: “Although life is 
sweet, and even though we have plenty to eat, yet we are going to meet with 
the same fate as the others did. We will turn into stone, of my own free will. 
We will go toward Avi: Hatomkuvatc and there we shall turn into stone.” 
And thus it happened. 

As to the first giant Patcekarawe: ever killed, his spilled blood still makes 
a dark spot on the white sand between Parker and Quartzite. 


Halyec Matcoo: ta 
(An Orpheus Myth) 


An epidemic of ‘‘flu’’ (sic/) killed off all the inhabitants of a Coyote village, 
with the exception of a single elderly man named Halyec Matcoo:ta, who 
lived all by himself. As he walked around amidst the corpses, he saw a baby 
girl crawl up on the corpse of her mother and try to suckle at the dead breast. 
The man picked her up and carried her to his hut. Even though she was not 
one of his relatives he treated her like a daughter and kept her well fed. She 
grew up into a beautiful girl, with well developed breasts. Somewhere the 
man got himself some shells and some ‘‘wire’’ and made a necklace for her. 
He also got pretty colored beads and nice bracelets for her. The girl did not 
have a dark complexion and her lovely black hair fell to her waist. At last the 
old man took her for his wife. 

He could not resist the temptation of showing her off. He sent word to the 
East, South, North and West, asking people to attend a feast he was giving. 
There would be plenty to eat, he told them, and they could see his wife. In due 
time the guests arrived. They gathered at his camp and the old man strode 
proudly through the crowd, welcoming them all and seeing to it that all 
enjoyed themselves. Indeed, everyone invited had come to that feast. 

South of the old man’s camp there lived a handsome young man, who had 
a wife and two sons. His name was Ave matkwicam (Snake-Soul) and he 
looked like a young man. Snake-Soul came to the feast with three other 
young men. They were rather thrilled by the thought of attending such a 
feast. As they came along, they raced each other, taking turns at kicking a 
ball. This ball was smaller than a tennis ball. 
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In the meantime the bride left her camp and went to fetch some water in a 
jar. When she reached the water she looked up. She saw the four men coming 
toward her camp, and at once fell in love with Snake-Soul. She picked up her 
jar and tried to dip some water, but she could not do it. She sat down and 
looked at the approaching man. Either by accident or on purpose Snake-Soul 
kicked the ball toward her. It rolled toward the well and stopped at her feet, 
She picked it up and stuck it into her belt. Snake-Soul came up to her and 
begged her to give him back the ball. She refused to let him have it, however, 
“Give it to me,” he said. ‘‘See, the others are outdistancing me. Give it back 
to me, so that I may catch up with them.”’ The girl had left her jar in the 
water and had come out into the open when the man arrived. The man kept 
on begging for the ball. “If you want it so badly, why don’t you take it?” she 
said at last. The man thought this request rather odd, because he was very 
respectable (sic/). But when a girl teases a man with whom she is in love the 
man usually thinks “I will show you.’’ Snake-Soul reached out to take the 
ball from the girl’s belt. When his hand touched her body he took advantage 
of it to let his hand slide toward her genitalia and held them in a firm grip. 
Then he walked away with the girl, whose name was Maskelkelnama:a, 
which means ‘‘Young Virgin.” 

When the guests realized what had happened, they broke the dishes, dis- 
persed the old man’s belongings, and laughed at him. Then they all went 
home. 

Snake-Soul had two houses. He lived in one of them with his wife and sons. 
He therefore took the young woman to his second house. At marriage it is 
customary to give the bride a woven basket filled with corn. Young Virgin 
had a metate and wanted to grind corn. She took hold of some of her hair, 
tied it at the back of her head, and then knelt down to grind corn. 

In the meantime her irate former husband was scheming to punish his 
runaway wife. Since at that time people usually hired a witch to kill an un- 
faithful wife, Halyec Matcoo:ta asked two sorcerers to help him. They were 
Humace (‘‘the white tail,’’ some sort of hawk) and Tokupilyhivak (‘the 
robin’’). The witches started at once for Snake-Soul’s camp and reached it on 
the second morning. There they saw Young Virgin grinding corn near the 
house. They looked at her for a while and she died on the spot. When they 
saw that their witchcraft had been successful the two men ran toward the 
mesa and headed homeward. They soon reached the first wash. They knew 
that by the time they had reached the third wash they could look back and 
see the flames of the cremation pyre. In olden times they used to cremate 
people at once. Snake-Soul’s hair also fell clear down to his waist, but he 
clipped it at the death of Young Virgin and, full of despair, mourned for her. 
It seemed as though the rest of his family did not matter any longer to him, 
so bitter was his grief. He did not seem to want his wife and children any 
longer, and decided to leave his home. Every day he went town to the river 
carrying logs. He prepared a raft, tying the logs together with the inner bark 
of the willow. He returned to his home every evening, but never once did he 
partake of the food his first wife offered him. He seemed to have lost his appe- 
tite. One evening he launched his raft at last, and then he went home. He 
did not accept the food his wife gave him. It seemed to have a bitter taste, 
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and the very smell of food nauseated him. Early morning he went down to the 
river, without having eaten his breakfast and without taking any food with 
him. He boarded his raft and shot it out midstream. As he floated down the 
Colorado River, the ghost (Nyevedhi:) of his dead wife followed him, walking 
along on the Arizona bank. She was calling him by his name and saying, “here 
is your ball.’’ She repeatedly tossed her old metate grinder in the air and 
caught it again and again. In olden times people often played ball with these 
worn metate grinders. The man was anxious to keep up with her, and kept 
on floating downstream. The shadow walked along the bank, and as she 
played with her ball, he sang a song, because her game had touched his 
heart. This is what he sang: 


“Ahpe kakalk kakalk ikwe: hona:ke noye:we 
metate rocking rocking clouds necklace floating in the air 
noame ahanyekayuhwi:re. 
the start of flight passing at the very edge of the water.” 


He kept on singing this song as he floated downstream, until he almost 
reached the house of a man named Huskivahuattce. This man had two daugh- 
ters, who used to come down to the river to fetch water. They always went to 
the same spot. Just a short distance upstream a willow-branch hung over the 
river. As Snake-Soul came floating downstream, without thinking of anything 
or looking ahead, the branch knocked him down and swept him into the 
water. He drowned and people think that the ghost of his dead wife had led 
him there. 

The girls did not notice the accident and the body remained half submerged 
in the water. It was supported only by the branch from which it hung. 
Several days later it started to putrefy, and the girls began to smell the 
stench. They ran home and told their father about it. The old man then re- 
called having heard something about a case of witchcraft which had occurred 
recently in the North, but didn’t quite remember what it was all about. He 
told his daughters that there might be something in the water whence the 
bad smell came. The girls took a woven tray of the Maricopa type, went down 
to the river, and after a while found the decomposed body. They scooped up 
the rotten flesh and heaped it all on a tray. The older sister turned up her 
nose because it smelled so bad. “I will not touch it,” she said. “‘It nauseates 
me.” Her younger sister, however, kept on scooping up the flesh until the 
tray was full. She had piled up on her tray all there was left of the body. Then 
she carried it home on her head. 

She dumped the rags of flesh and bone on warm ashes and covered them 
with her tray. Four days later she lifted the tray and saw that the corpse 
had assumed the shape of a foetus. Again she covered it with her tray and 
four days later when she examined it for the second time she found that 
the foetus was assuming a more perfect shape. Four days after that she ex- 
amined it again and saw that the foetus was perfectly shaped. Again she 
covered it with the tray, and four days later she found a tiny baby under the 
tray. It was about two feet long. Again she covered it and kept on examining 
it every fourth day. The eighth time she looked upon what had been once a 
heap of rotting flesh, she found a boy about four feet tall. This young boy had 
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as much intelligence and sense as a grown up person has. The ninth time she 
looked at the child, she found a full-grown youth, about sixteen years of age, 

“Now you must go south,” she said to the boy. ‘‘You will find four lakes 
close together. You must bathe only in the second lake. Dive in and come out 
on the southern shore. Then come back dive once more, and come out on the 
western bank. Then come back, and dive again, emerging this time on the 
eastern shore. Then return once more to the place from which you dove first, 
and emerge there from the water. Then you will have nice long hair.” 

The boy did as he was told, and eventually returned to the two girls’ camp. 
The younger girl then clipped his hair very nicely. At that moment he looked 
just as he did when he met his dead beloved for the first time. Then the girl 
brought him home. Her elder sister, who had turned up her nose at the rotting 
corpse, now fell in love with the boy. She prepared for him a meal of aksamt, 
which is a plant growing to a height of about four feet. Snake-Soul would 
not touch this food however. Then the younger girl offered him something to 
eat, and, even though it was not quite so skillfully prepared, he ate it. After 
he had finished eating she led him to the winter-house. 

“Lie close to the wall, and do not leave this place for four days,”’ she said. 
“Should your dead wife come and call you away, do not leave your place 
and do not touch her, for four days. After the four days have elapsed you 
may do as you please.’’ The man lay down as he was told to do. During those 
four days he could hear his dead wife enjoying herself at a dance in the land 
of the ghosts and he longed to join her. At last his dead wife came to visit 
him. She walked around him and asked him to go here or there, to do this 
or that thing, but the man fought his desire to obey her or to put his arm 
around her. The third day he could not resist any longer, however. He 
stretched his arm toward her, and tried to encircle her waist, but his arms 
seemed to go straight through her body. This dead woman was trying to lure 
the young man to the land of the dead. Even though there was a great shed 
at the entrance of the land of the dead, she said that she had to take him there 
through the hole of a field rat’s burrow. She picked him up, put him on her 
back, and tried to enter the rathole with him. Yet try as she may, she could 
not do it. At last a whirlwind rose from the hole and blew them apart. 

Snake-Soul’s spirit returned to his first wife’s house, looking as though he 
were still alive, and lay down in the winterhouse. When his first wife saw 
him, she brought him some food in the evening. He ate every time his wife 
brought him some food. One day one of her boys insisted upon accompanying 
her, and even though she forbade him todo it, he followed her into the house. 
When she reached the door with the food, the spirit of Snake-Soul did not 
wish to see his son. He turned into thunder and crashed and banged back and 
forth in the winterhouse, raising dense clouds of dust. At last he settled down 
opposite the door, close to the wall. He sat there for awhile, and then turned 
into a gopher snake. 


The Runaway Girl 


A long time ago there lived a Coyote girl whose relatives had scolded her. 
She felt so badly about it and grieved so much, that she decided to run away 
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and travel eastward. She left her home and kept on going until she reached a 
certain valley. Then she said, “I do not care what happens to me. If I die 
here, it is all right.”” She had even left her father behind. As she looked around 
she saw that her dog was following her. She told him to go home, but he would 
not leave her and followed her as she went along. ‘I don’t mind dying here,” 
she said to her dog. ‘This trip means death, but you had better go home. I 
don’t want you to die.’”’ The girl carried on her head a pot, which contained 
her belongings. As she walked along she sang a song in which she pleaded with 
her dog to go home, and tell her father not to grieve over her absence. This 
girl was a Yavapai Coyote and her song is in Yavapai. 
“Inyolhata matakiweyka nyalpal henye mokonavasa: vatcamaka 
My pet go back old-man(?) tf you would tell him not grieve 


sinya:yakasa: 
where he is.” 


Had she been singing in Mohave she would have sung thus: “Inyahata 
katakavekvak kora akiny makonavokum vatcumak sidhi:ka.” 


The dog, however, did not obey her and kept on following her. They passed 
another valley and the girl kept on repeating the same song. In the third 
valley the dog almost collapsed from thirst. The girl broke green twigs and 
gave the dog the moist ends to lick, because she could not bear the sight of 
her thirsty dog. When they reached the fourth valley the dog died from thirst. 
She left his corpse lying where it fell and continued to wander until she reached 
a big hamlet inhabited by a number of people. 

This girl was very beautiful, and at once the young men of the village began 
to flirt with her. Whenever she sat down, they sat down beside her and pushed 
her knee with their legs, but the girl rose and moved away. Even though the 
young men urged her to remain in their village, she continued her trek east- 
ward, as soon as the morning had come. Next evening she reached another 
village. The young men of that settlement also tried to make love to her, but 
without success. She slept in that village and next morning she proceeded 
eastward. That evening she again found a village, and even though the young 
men of that settlement too tried to court her, they met with no response. On 
the fourth evening of her trek she came to a village inhabited by the fowls 
of the air (Birds?). They too tried their luck with her but she paid no atten- 
tion to the young men who tried to please her, until a very handsome man 
called Sinyera (Oriol) approached her. When he touched her thighs and 
knees very lightly, she did not brush away his hands as she had done when the 
other young men tried to touch her. Since it was meant that really goodlook- 
ing persons should indulge in obscene talk, Oriol kept on saying to her ‘‘hava- 
lik, ma havalik lik lik lik”’ (clitoris, thy clitoris). This was meant to be flirta- 
tious. But the girl did not want him either. At last Ahma (Quail) approached 
her and she fell in love with him. He took her as his wife and led her to his 
home. Quail fetched some aksamt-plant seed and put it in a shallow basket. 
Then he brought her a metate and asked her to grind the seeds. When she 
had ground them, she put the meal back into the basket and picked out the 
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leaves. Then she tried to winnow it, but she did not know how to do it, al- 
though she had a winnowing tray. When Quail, who was watching her, saw 
that she was having difficulties, he took the tray himself and showed her how 
it should be done. This is the song he sang while he winnowed the seeds: 
“Kamauy mohayem pakmidho pa-uym koly koly koly vatkah vatkah vat- 
kah”’ (no translation could be obtained.) 

Once more the girl took the winnowing tray and tried her hand at it, but 
she still did not know how to do it properly. Again her husband showed her 
how to winnow, while he kept on singing the same song. This is the end of the 
story. 

Coyote and Cottontail 


Once upon a time there lived in Coyote-Land an old Coyote and his wife. 
It must have been a cold morning because the old man went southward 
until he found a big willow to cut down for firewood. He made a fire at the 
root of the tree and burnt it down, the way they used to do it in olden times. 
When the tree was about to fall, the stupid Coyote climbed the tree and sat 
in the crown singing a song. This is what he sang: 

“Pily pily kaserere on-an kakak 

Hot hot about to break swaying (sound of breaking wood) 


pay kuam kwinau kuyor vae: 
all falls (about to hit the ground) noise breaks off dust 
kumay vae: 

falls on the ground dust.” 


Four times he sang it adding each time some meaningless syllables to his 
song. The first time he sang it, he appended “‘tangay iya:u,”’ the second time 
“kaniyangay ya:o,”’ and the third and fourth times, ‘‘tangay kaniyangay 
ya:o.”” 

While he was singing this song the tree began to tilt more and more, and 
at the end of the fourth song it crashed to the ground. Coyote fell on a pointed 
piece of wood sticking in the ground which pierced his ribs. Coyote sat down, 
and remained seated for a while. Then he said to himself ‘‘I would like to 
taste my innards.”” When he saw that the fire was still smouldering he pulled 
out some of his intestines and threw them on the embers. When he had 
roasted them to a point he ate them and that little bit tasted so good that he 
decided to roast some more of his innards. He kept on tearing them out bit 
by bit, until he had no intestines left. Then he decided to tear out also his 
liver, because he felt all funny inside without his intestines. 

He pulled so hard at his liver that he also tore out his heart. At once he 
felt great pain, and for a while he sat there wailing “tha, ha” (aspired). “I 
cannot pull my liver out,’’ he said at last. He plucked some arrowweeds and 
applied them on the wound like a pad. Then he tied it down with the inner 
bark of the mesquite tree. He took a log, loaded it on his shoulder and de- 
cided to go home. 

On the way home he passed a small dip in which a young Cottontail was 
sitting. Cottontail knew somehow what Coyote had been doing, and he sang 
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a song about it four times. He sang it very softly. It was meant to describe 
the awkward gait of the wounded Coyote. ‘‘Hae makupay nyoo: mihlyah- 
lyukhoa mihlyahlyuhka.” This song drove Coyote to a frenzy. He threw down 
his log and ran after Cottontail. They ran for a long time, but Coyote would 
not give up the chase. At last Cottontail reached a badger hole and took 
refuge there. Coyote felt too insulted however to give up. He decided to dig 
out Cottontail. From deep down in the hole Cottontail was watching Coyote. 
When Coyote’s face came very near he threw alkali dirt in his eyes. Coyote 
felt an exquisite pain and said to Cottontail ‘‘Younger brother, come out and 
blow the dust from my eyes.” Still he kept on digging after Cottontail, who 
was digging himself in deeper and deeper. All the while Coyote kept on plead- 
ing with Cottontail to clean his eyes. At last Cottontail said to himself, ‘I 
can get out now. He did not get at me anyway.”’ He walked up to Coyote and 
pretended that he wanted to clean his eyes. But when Coyote opened his 
eyes to enable Cottontail to blow out the dirt, Cottontail took a handful of 
alkali dirt and packed it so tightly into Coyote’s eyes, that it almost burst his 
eyeballs. Poor old Coyote fell down, trembled like a poisoned dog and died. 


Musée de l’Homme, 
Paris, France 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTH AMERICA! 


By StitH THOMPSON 


During the larger part of the past year I have been in South America 
visiting fellow folklorists, finding out what I could about the institutions 
devoted to folklore and, during the last half year, helping to establish such an 
institution. Except as I incidentally ran across it, I have not specially studied 
South American folklore. To be sure, I have bought very largely of this folk- 
lore for our library at Indiana University so that I imagine we have now as 
good a collection of South American folklore as can be found anywhere, 
But the main purpose of the trip was to find what our South American neigh- 
bors are doing with folklore studies and to establish a cordial relationship 
with them. 

Last December the opportunity to make an extensive South American 
trip presented itself when I received an invitation from the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment to act for some months as technical advisor to the Ministry of 
Education in the establishment of a Service for National Folklore Investiga- 
tions, in Caracas. Taking advantage of a half year of sabbatical leave to see 
the rest of South America before beginning the Venezuelan engagement, 
Mrs. Thompson, my daughter and I left in February for New Orleans, Guate- 
mala, Panama and points south. 

We were merely tourists until we reached Colombia and even in Bogot4 
we stayed only a few days. With the help of John Campbell, the Cultural 
Attaché of our Embassy, I was able to see something of what the Ministry 
of Education in Colombia is doing to teach the pupils of the schools about 
their national customs and traditions. There is a Division of Popular Culture 
which undertakes to spread this knowledge in the schools by means of phono- 
graph records and moving pictures, as well as by traveling exhibitions of 
photographs. In Bogoté also the Museum of Ethnology has now established 
an archive of folklore. This has been done largely through the influence of 
Paul Rivet, the great French ethnologist who spent the war years in Bogota. 
They seem to have a very good beginning of an archive of folklore, with good 
filing systems and a clear-cut plan of action. There was discussion of joint 
folklore expeditions to various interesting parts of the country. But every- 
thing was in a formative stage and seemed to me to depend upon the energy 
and initiative of two or three men primarily responsible. Because of their 
special interests, I should expect the developments in Colombia would be in 
the direction of the study of folk dances, the myths of the Indians, and the 
material folklore both of the indigenous peoples and of the Creole population. 
One of the most active workers in this group, Luis Alberto Acufia, has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for study in this country. 

Our next real stop was at Lima, where we remained a good month. This 
month gave me an opportunity to meet practically all those in Peru inter- 
ested in folklore. Perhaps the man best oriented in international folklore 
studies is Federico Schwab of the University library. But Schwab is not now 


1 This article is an abridgement of the author’s paper presented at the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, in Detroit, December 30, 1947. 
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actively working in the field. It was through him that I met all the others in 
Peru. Several are primarily linguists, studying the language of the Quechua 
and the Aymar4. Incidentally they collect much that interests the folklorist 
and, since it happens that several of them studying these indigenous groups 
have at least a considerable admixture of Indian blood, they are valuable 
interpreters of the Indian cultures. The principal Peruvian painter José 
Sabogal, interests himself in the decorative art of the Quechua and has made 
large collections of their designs which they continue to make on calabashes. 

To me one unfortunate aspect about the folklorists in Lima is that they 
seem hopelessly divided into two schools. One of these groups feels that 
everything of interest in Peruvian tradition is essentially Indian and that the 
Spanish influence has never penetrated far. The other, somewhat smaller, 
takes exactly the opposite position and contends that very little of the original 
Indian tradition persists after four centuries of Spanish occupation, either as 
colonizers or as republican rulers. The latter group has done very little col- 
lecting in Peru, but contents itself very largely with repeating the traditions 
gathered in the many volumes of Ricardo Palma’s Traditions of Peru. The 
only important exception to this statement is found in Arequipa, where 
Miguel Angel Ugarte has made interesting collections of children’s rhymes 
and games and of folk tales from the population of Spanish descent. 

Some folklore collecting is now being done in the Peruvian Andes, espe- 
cially around Huancayo and Cuzco. In the latter city, Victor Navarro del 
Aguila is training a group of young folklorists in the University of Cuzco 
and is taking a lead in the study of customs and traditions in the vicinity of 
the old Inca capital. 

Our next stop was at LaPaz, in Bolivia. With its interesting display of 
native costumes on the street and with Indians and cholos crowding us on the 
sidewalk,it would seem that Bolivia would be a place of extraordinary activity 
for the folklorist. As a matter of fact, we found that little was being done and 
certainly no organized effort was being attempted. The relatively few folklore 
books found in the shops in LaPaz were devoted to old place-legends and to 
songs. And the authentic folk songs were mixed indiscriminately with popular 
songs by well-known composers. 

As we descended from the altoplano of Bolivia into Argentina, we left the 
Indians and found ourselves in a world of white people. In Tucum4n we no- 
ticed a placard in the hotel enjoining us to visit the Provincial Folklore Mu- 
seum. Here was a new museum with a good display of such traditional articles 
as illustrate the life, past and present, of this section of Argentina. The collec- 
tion was especially rich in equipment for horses—spurs, stirrups, and saddles, 
as well as in household utensils of all kinds. This museum is only beginning, 
but will doubtless be a good repository for the material folklore of the prov- 
ince. There is no thought of making this museum a center for general folk- 
lore research. The fine collections of folk songs from the province of Tucumaén 
have been made by persons outside the province, usually coming from 
Buenos Aires. 

A much better rounded organization devoted to folklore is found in Cérdoba 
in the exact center of the republic. Here, in connection with the ancient uni- 
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versity, there is an institute devoted to archaeology, ethnology and folklore. 
The director of the institute is primarily interested in the archaeology of 
northwest Argentina, but he has two promising young men who are devoted 
to folklore. One of these is studying the life and culture of the gauchos, the 
Argentine counterpart of our cowboys. As a matter of fact, at the moment 
when I saw him he was making a comparative study of these two groups to 
see in what ways they had developed identical characteristics. The other 
folklorist, Juan Bialet Tizeira, has collected all kinds of material from the 
sierras of Cérdoba—songs, tales, proverbs and beliefs, and he is rapidly 
instructing himself in the proper techniques for studying these. 

Our route now turned westward but, before entering Chile, we stopped at 
the foot of the Andes to visit the beautiful city of Mendoza. Here a much-be- 
loved folklorist carries on his work as a collector of the songs and traditions 
of his province, and as a lecturer to a group of enthusiastic students in the 
University of Cuyo. But Juan Draghi Lucero seems to be a lone worker here 
in the west part of Argentina. 

This is not a travelogue, or I should have much to say about the pleasant 
and exciting weeks we had in Santiago, Chile, not only with our folklore 
friends, but also with the large group of university and artistic men and wo- 
men there. It seemed to me unfortunate that the activities of folklorists in 
Chile are so divided. There is a good new Museum of Folklore, a first-rate 
Archive of Folk Music, and an Institute of Folklore connected with the 
University of Chile. The directors of these three institutes are on excellent 
personal terms, but officially the organizations have nothing to do with one 
another. I do not believe that much active collecting is taking place in Chile 
today, but there seem to be plans for doing more in the immediate future. 
The Chilean folklore is largely of Spanish tradition, though there is some 
interest still in the Auracanian Indians of southern Chile. 

It is impossible, in these days, to live in Argentina without being keenly 
aware of the political stress under which most Argentineans live. One is never 
long in doubt as to whether a man is for or against the government and there 
is every tendency for folklorists, as well as others, to divide themselves into 
political groups. For the stranger coming into Buenos Aires and wishing to 
meet all the men interested in his field, it is necessary to exercise considerable 
tact and diplomacy. The government is strongly supporting an Institute of 
National Traditions, which has now taken the place of an older Folklore 
Institute. Four of the Argentine folklorists are either definitely connected 
with this Institute or consider it as their intellectual headquarters. Though 
the Institute cannot at present be thought of as a well-rounded folklore ar- 
chive, it does have ambition to treat all aspects of Argentine folklore, and 
recently the Argentine Congress has voted the equivalent of a grant of more 
than a half million U. S. dollars for folklore research. 

One individual folklorist in Buenos Aires has made an international 
reputation for himself and for the field which he cultivates. Carlos Vega 
seems to me to carry on his researches in folk music with more seriousness 
and ability than almost any other folk musician I have met. He has trained 
a number of young disciples and they are helping to bring technical knowl- 
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edge to several other Latin American countries, notably to Uruguay and 
Venezuela. One of the delightful parts of our visit in Buenos Aires was the 
almost continuous association with Vega and his pupils. 

In Buenos Aires also there are several groups of amateurs interested in the 
study of folklore. One of these is the Argentine Folklore Association. Formerly 
located in a beautiful building on the spacious Avenida Alvear, they have had 
to give up this headquarters and their archives have been moved to a smaller 
place. We had a meeting of the Association in the beautiful home of the presi- 
dent, Judge Santos Faré, and enjoyed exhibitions of Argentine folk dances. 
This Association had honored me some years ago with election to member- 
ship, and they made of their meeting a delightful social occasion. 

The Section of Folklore, in the University of Buenos Aires, under the direc- 
tion of Ricardo Rojas has now been abolished, and its archives have been 
placed in rooms difficult of access, so that they will be of little use in the fu- 
ture. Rojas was deprived of his position in the University, but still maintains 
great prestige as the historian of Argentine literature. 

Of organized effort for the study of folk traditions there seems to be little 
sign in Uruguay. In spite of the announcement which we received several 
years ago of the organization of a folklore society there, it seems that the 
efforts of the organizers have failed, and that the Society is at least in abey- 
ance. But there are at least two very skillful folklorists in Montevideo, one 
devoted to the study of legends and traditions, and other to the collect- 
ting and analysis of folk songs. Both seemed to be hopeful that they could 
interest others and that folklore collecting and study in Uruguay might 
proceed much more rapidly in the near future. 

On entering Brazil, the folklorist is keenly aware of the enormous distances 
which separate its important centers. As far as organization is concerned, this 
separation has prevented unified action between folklorists of Brazil. But 
in several centers there are individual folklorists doing important work. 
In Porto Alegre, our first stop, most of the investigation of folklore was being 
done by Walter Spalding and Dante di Laytano, both of whose studies are 
primarily historical and ethnographical. Spalding has recently issued an ex- 
tensive bibliography of Brazilian folklore in mimeographed form and is 
interested in organizing Brazilian folklore research on a national scale. 

In Sao Paulo is to be found one of the largest collections of disc recordings 
of folk songs anywhere. This Discoteca Municipal exchanges recordings with 
other countries and also brings together all the Brazilian collections. In Sao 
Paulo also the Bureau of Information is now studying the songs and dances 
from remote parts of southern Brazil. This is being done mostly by phono- 
graph recordings and by the cinema. At present they are working on the 
problem of synchronization of these two methods. 

In Rio de Janeiro the folklorist encounters no fewer than three groups 
interested in his field. At the National School of Music, Luis Heftor Correa de 
Azevedo sponsors a small group of students who go into the country and 
make recordings of folk songs. It seemed that the work was excellent, and 
their analysis under the instruction of Luis Heitor was done with professional 
skill. Another group which approaches folklore primarily from the ethnologi- 
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cal angle is sponsored by Arthur Ramos, Professor of Ethnology at the 
University. I spoke before this group and am under the impression that they 
are well-trained and serious students. They were eager to learn what they 
could about modern techniques of folklore. A third group in Rio seemed to 
me much more amateurish. This was the Folklore Society of Rio de Janeiro 
under the leadership of Juaquim Ribeiro. Fortunately there seems to be no 
feeling of rivalry between these groups, and their fields of activity are clearly 
delimited. 

My impression is that the Brazilian folklorist best informed of the work of 
the rest of the world is Luiz da Camara Cascudo of Natal. I am delighted 
that we made the long detour around the hump of Brazil to have a visit with 
him. He and his pupils appreciated the effort to such an extent that one of 
them, now mayor of Natal, made us official guests of the city during our three 
day visit. Cascudo has written books about almost every phase of Brazilian 
Folklore and is perhaps the principal force in uniting the interests of folk- 
lorists throughout Brazil. Very shortly after our visit he and his friend 
Luis Heitor left for Portugal where, at the invitation of the Portuguese 
Government, they helped work out a plan for a Congress of Portuguese-Bra- 
zilian Folklore for the summer of 1948. 

During the last five months of our stay in South America, I was acting 
as technical advisor for the new Service of National Folklore Investigations 
at Caracas. It is too early to say how important this government organization 
is going to be. They have already done important collecting of folk music 
through the efforts of two of the disciples of Carlos Vega of Buenos Aires. 
The director, Juan Liscano, is primarily a poet, but he made a good collection of 
folk songs on records several years ago. One album of these is being published 
by our Library of Congress. For the proper development of folklore archives, 
it seems to me there are three essentials: (1) a wealth of folklore to collect, 
(2) adequate financial support, and (3) a trained group of workers. Venezuela 
has the first two, for the Government is very liberal in its appropriation, but 
it lacks trained personnel; and I do not feel at all certain that this lack will be 
supplied within the near future. I gave a course of twenty-four lectures to the 
public with the hope of stimulating interest and perhaps of recruiting workers 
in the field. It is entirely too early to say with what results these were given. 

Looking at South America as a whole, the folklorist finds it a place of very 
diverse interests, but everywhere showing enormous potentialities for future 
work. It may be well to warn folklorists of our country who plan to visit 
our South American neighbors that they should be able to carry on at least 
simple conversations in Spanish, for it is a mistaken notion that everyone in 
South America worth talking to speaks English. They usually read it, but 
neither speak nor understand it. Without using Spanish it is impossible to come 
to know any one of the five best-informed folklorists of South America. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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RELIGIOUS FOLKLORE OF THE POLJICA 
REGION OF DALMATIA 


By CLEMENT SIMON MIHANOVICH 


The purpose of this study is to record faithfully the religious folklore of the 
people inhabiting that portion of Dalmatia in Yugoslavia, called Poljica.' 
By religious folklore are meant those customs, traditions, observances, and 
ceremonies that have gradually grown out of the external practice of the re- 
ligious life of the people. The writer does not attempt to explain or amplify 
any of these customs, desiring only to record honestly and faithfully the 
religious life of these people in the light of their folklore. Further research into 
the origin and dissemination of this lore, and to its various whys and where- 
fores, must be left to others. 

Only the most important and significant celebrations are here recorded and 
brought to light for the first time, so far as I am aware, in the English lan- 
guage. The material is common in many respects to the whole of Dalmatia, 
but since Poljica is removed from the larger and more modern and progressive 
towns it has retained a measure of the true religious spirit. For this reason 
Poljica was selected as being typical of Dalmatia. 

The section of Poljica here discussed is located in Dalmatia, now a part of 
Yugoslavia. Since about the year 875 A.D. the Dalmatians have remained 
Catholics in spite of numerous onslaughts by the Turks, and in spite of the 
present oppressive government of Tito. Poljica is south of Spalato, bounded 
on the North by the River Zrnovnica and the remnants of an old feudal wall. 
On the East and South it is bounded by the River Cetinje. The Adriatic 
constitutes its western boundary. The area of Poljica is 248.4 square kilo- 
meters. It is composed of about twenty-five villages and is divided into upper, 
Lower, and Middle Poljica. This latter distinction is a natural one and is 
necessitated by the mountain ranges that divide Poljica into three sections. 
The map below illustrates the physical geography of Poljica. 

In the Middle Ages Poljica was a principality ruled by the members of the 
Mihanovié family. With the constant invasion of the Turks this feudal 
system was destroyed and passed into the hands of various foreign govern- 
ments. Speaking officially (that is, from the present Yugoslav viewpoint) 
there is no such territory as either Dalmatia or Poljica. These names have 


! The material for this article was collected largely by personal interviews with individuals 
who had first-hand knowledge of Poljica life and culture. The greater part of the material em- 
bodied in this article was collected over a period of four years from Dalmatian immigrants in 
St. Louis and in other parts of the United States. Reverend Mate Mihanovié of Solin (Spalato), 
Yugoslavia, has also contributed substantial aid to the writer. Reverend Mihanovié, a ‘‘Pol- 
jitanin” himself, and extremely interested in the life of these people, had valuable material 
which he himself collected. The writer took full advantage of this opportunity. Furthermore 
the writer spent one month in Poljica in 1938, studying the customs of the people. The author 
has sought to verify the material embodied in this paper. Reverend Franjo Ivanisevi¢’s book, 
Poljica, has served this purpose. This book is the only source of information referring to the 
topic of discussion. American books and periodicals do not mention much less discuss folklore 
in Dalmatia. To aid the reader in pronouncing the Croatian words of Dalmatian dialect and 
understanding their meaning, a brief glossary and a pronunciation guide are appended. 
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been eradicated from official speech and record. In spite of the orders of the 
government the people continue to call themselves Dalmatians, and the na- 
tives of Poljica, ‘‘Poljiéani.”’ 

The discussion of the religious folklore of Poljica is here divided into 
sections. Each section deals with the folklore connected with the celebration 
of a particular religious day. The order followed is chronological, beginning 
with Christmas and ending with the celebration of Fathers’ Day (Sunday 
before Christmas). Thus a full year cycle is completed. 
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MAP OF THE POLJICA 

The villages of Poljica: 

Lower Poljica: Podstrana, Jesenice, and Duée. 

Middle Poljica: Sitno (Upper and Lower), Dubrava, Srinjine, Cicla, Priko, Tugare, 
Zakuéac, Gata, Ostrivica, Zveéanje. 

Upper Poljica: Dolac (Upper and Lower), Srijani, Trnbusi, Kostanje, and Pod- 
gradje. 

The Mosor Mountains separate Upper and Middle Poljica, and the Poljica Moun- 
tains separate Lower and Middle Poljica. 


Badnji Dan i Badnja Veter (Day Before Christmas) 


Preparations for Christmas begin at least one month in advance. The 
people skimp and scrape in order to make the coming of Christ a joyous and 
prosperous one. A pig or lamb is selected for the Christmas feast. An unusual 
amount of care is devoted to the feeding and caring of this animal. It must be 
properly fed, and, when Christmas arrives, it must be healthy and fat. 

Badnji Dan is the last day of Christmas preparations. Most of the day is 
spent shopping in the city of Spalato. Those who are at home prepare enough 
firewood for the Christmas holydays; the women bake cakes, and the older 
men prepare the yule logs. The children decorate every article in the home, 
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from the oven to the last piece of smoked meat hanging from the rafters, with 
Salvia. The floors of the house are covered with straw. Every one is busy, for 
the greatest day of the year has arrived. 

Some of the villages have vespers at sundown. The villagers bring with 
them some salt, a pitcher of water, and a bouquet composed of maple 
branches, rue, hedera helix, and olive branches. This bouquet is called ‘‘kiéa’”’ 
or “gobin.’’ The priest blesses this and places two grains of salt into each 
pitcher of water. 

When the Angelus rings, everyone, without exception, is at home. All are 
assembled in what here would be called the dining room (there it is a com- 
bination of kitchen and dining room). The patriarch of the family steps before 
those present, takes off his cap, opens the door and walks out into the dark- 
ness. A few seconds later he returns, carrying before him one part of the yule 
log, four feet in length and ten inches in circumference. As he comes into the 
room he thus greets those present: ‘Praised be Jesus Christ and Mary! 
I wish you all a good Badnja Veéer and Merry Christmas.” This greeting is 
continued as the patriarch enumerates all the feast days of the Christmas 
holydays: St. Stephen, St. John, New Year, etc. After this long greeting the 
family replies in unison: ‘‘And we wish you likewise.” The patriarch repeats 
this ceremony three times. The three yule logs are placed upon the hearth; 
two logs form the basis while the other is on top—a symbol of the Holy Trin- 
ity. 

The patriarch then sprinkles with holy water the yule logs, each person 
present, each animal in the stable, the bees, the house, the wine cellar, and the 
silo. As he is performing this, the women of the household place on the table 
three cakes, ‘‘kola¢i’’ (similar in appearance to the Danish Kranz, save that 
they are twice as large), the bouquet blessed at church, and a small sack of 
wheat (twenty-pound sack). The patriarch, who always plays the part of 
master of ceremonies in all religious functions of the home, approaches the 
table, places the three cakes one on top of the other. In the center opening of 
these cakes he places the bouquet, composed either of olive branches and 
rosemary or the plants enumerated in the “‘kiéa.’’ The bag of wheat is placed 
next to these cakes. In the wheat is embedded a blessed Tripple Candle. In 
the village of Gata this is different: they do not use the cakes and the wheat 
but only the Triple Candle and a cake of cheese molded in the form of a 
cross. This is crossed with blessed olive branches. 

In Dubrava the custom also differs: the three cakes are inverted three 
times and in the bag of wheat is placed a head of garlic and one of cheese 
which was blessed on Easter. The male head of the household then carries 
the bag of wheat about the house and sprinkles it with wheat grains from the 
bag saying: ‘‘May it (wheat) bloom on wood and stone.”’ When this is com- 
pleted the evening prayers begin. The patriarch leads in prayer, holding in 
his hand the Triple Candle. When the prayers are over and the candle is 
extinguished, all the members of the family embrace and kiss him, and in turn 
embrace and kiss each other, saying: ‘‘May we be like this today and next 
year; may we be healthy and peaceful on this day for a hundred years.” 

In Upper Poljica when the evening prayers have been completed by the 
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lord of the house, the three cakes are placed one on top of the other and their 
center is filled with wheat in which a triple candle is embedded. At the start 
of the evening meal these candles are lighted. When the meal is over the 
candles are extinguished by drops of wine from a piece of bread dripped in 
wine in which there is not the slightest particle of water. These candles are 
thus always extinguished by that same piece of bread throughout the Christ- 
mas holydays. 

When the evening meal is over the young wen and women go about the 
village and call on their friends and relatives wishing them a happy Badnja 
Veter. None save the very aged go to sleep on this night. The children jump 
and roll over the straw-covered floors and straddle the partially burning yule 
logs. The troubadaours of the village sing this song: 


Here Christmas is coming 

To everyone’s door. 

Open for him your door 

In order that he may leap about the house; 
Spread for him a sack of hay 

That he may leave good luck, 

When the third day arrives 

Chase him out with a broom. 


When the first crow of the cock is heard the ‘‘maSkule”’ (pistols loaded with 
powder) in the hands of the young men are fired in front of the church. The 
first bells begin to ring. Those who had been asleep bestir themselves. All 
about the village are now heard the reports of the ‘‘maSkule.”’ Friends 
meet friend and enemy alike in the churchyard. Each wishes the other a 
Merry Christmas; they embrace and kiss and enter the church arm in arm. 


Christmas Day 


When the populace enters the church, each individual lights his separate 
candle and holds it throughout the Mass. The church gives the appearance of 
a sea of thousand little flickering flames. The shadows play on the walls. 
The rich vestments of the priest glisten and sparkle in the dancing lights 
about the altar. Everyone is tense—all eyes are glued on the priest, and faces 
are aglow, for hearts are pure. 

At the completion of the Epistle the entire congregation sings ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo.”’ At the end of the sermon the priest wishes all a Merry Christ- 
mas. The congregation replies loudly and in unison: ‘“‘And we wish the same 
to you.”’ At the Elevation of the Sacred Species, twelve young men, who are 
to receive Communion, silently file out of the church and fire from their 
“‘maSkule”’ in orderly and rapid succession. This is considered a salute to the 
New Born Christ. 

The rest of the day is spent in merriment. In recent history there is no 
record of drunkenness on Christmas. All take special pains and precautions 
to refrain from overindulging in any way. It is considered a sacrilege to be 
intemperate on Christmas. In the evening the people visit each other and 
sing this song: 
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Our Christmas has 

Three silver legs: 

One slices ham, 

The second opens the barrel, 
The third cuts the bread. 


The evening meal is composed of left-overs of the noonday meal: sausages, 
barbecued pig or lamb, fresh beef, etc. Four different blends of wine, whisky, 
and brandy constitute the drinks. 

As evening approaches the effects of Christmas celebration wear off. Young 
and old have become tired and go to bed. The yule logs are always kept 
burning (until New Year in some villages), and a special guard is placed each 
night at the hearth to see to it that the fire is not extinguished. The extinction 
of the yule log fire is considered a bad omen—catastrophe is sure to overtake 
the household in the coming year. 


St. Stephen 


In Upper Poljica the ‘“‘mesari’’ go about the villages, from house to house, 
and gather the offerings of meat given to the priest as part of his “legacy.” 
As the ‘‘mesari” enter a house they sprinkle it with holy water and wish all a 
happy St. Stephen’s Day. 

In Lower Poljica the people begin to butcher their pigs, for meat slaugh- 
tered on this day shall be tender and delicious. Gifts of food and wine are 
exchanged in the entire section of Poljica. 


Holy Innocents’ 


This day is considered the last of the ‘Christmas days.” The straw is taken 
out of the house and everything is cleaned, for ‘‘Christmas has left.’’ The 
children arise early in order to escape a whipping by their parents which is 
sure to come on this morning. To whip the children on this day is to insure 
the continuance of their health during the coming year. Those children that 
are late in arising are awakened from their deep slumbers by olive branches in 
the hands of their elders. This custom is called ‘‘mladinéati.’’ In some villages 
young married couples whip each other on this day. Young men and women 
go to the house of their friends whom they suspect to be still in bed. If they 
catch the friend in bed and give him a thrashing with an olive branch, the 
friend is compelled to pay a fine of one cent. 

On Holy Innocents’ Day, the ashes that have accumulated at the hearth 
throughout the Christmas holydays are gathered and placed in a container. 
These ashes are considered an excellent remedy to rid the animals of fleas or 
any other similar pest. On this day also, one of the yule logs is taken out of the 
hearth and saved for New Year’s Day. The others are allowed to burn. 


St. Sylvester 


Everyone attends Mass in the morning and vespers in the evening. This 
day might be compared to the American Thanksgiving Day, for the people 
offer up prayers of thanks for the blessings of the Almighty in the past year. 
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Upon returning home from vespers, an excellent meal is prepared “in 
honor of the old, and the coming year.”’ The elders give advice to those whose 
conduct is not what it should be: ‘“‘Stop your bad acting. Let this be your last 
bad act for the old year which shall never return. Do not likewise, allow your 
evil habits to return.” 


New Year's Day 


The Poljitani call New Year’s Day the “Little Christmas.”’ A hearty break- 
fast is prepared for all. At this meal three candles are kept burning on the 
table. People are very careful not to overindulge in food or drink. He who be- 
comes drunk on New Year’s Day shall become drunk throughout the new 
year. All attend the morning Mass at which they receive a special blessing 
from the parish priest. These blessings are separate: for the laborer, fisherman, 
sailor, merchant; for elders, young men and women, sick, widows; soldiers 
and travellers. Individual blessings are given to sheep and other animals. Spe- 
cial prayers are offered for protection from drouth, hail, and other calamities 
of such nature. 

The yule log, saved for this day, is lighted and allowed to burn. The meals 
of this day equal those of Christmas in richness and variety, for ‘‘he who is 
not hungry on New Year’s Day shall not be hungry throughout the new year.” 

In the village of Sitno there is a very interesting custom observed on the 
morning of New Year. The caretaker of the church climbs to the top of the 
church steeple. Here he strikes flint and steel. A fire is lighted where the first 
spark falls on the ground. The master of every household in the village carries 
a portion of the burning wood of this fire home and thus lights the first fire 
of the year. 

Cursing, blaspheming or any other evil conduct is unpardonable on this 
day. He who does evil shall not be able to shake evil from himself in the com- 
ing year. 

The wheat in which the Triple Candle has been placed on ‘‘Badnji Dan”’ is 
fed to the chickens. This will prevent the chickens from laying eggs in strange 
nests. The bread which was used to extinguish the candles is eaten by the 
members of the household. Each receives a minute portion. To taste this 
bread is to call down the blessing of God. 

The village of Jesenica has a very peculiar and picturesque custom on this 
day. At Mass the priset preaches a long sermon in which he indicates the good 
and bad points of the past year. At the end of the sermon he places before 
the congregation the following facts or points: ‘“‘Maybe, I have not visited 
your sick, attended your funerals, taught children catechism, have not fully 
carried out the ceremonies of the vespers, was late for Mass, and possibly 
offended some of you in anger. Entering into a new year this morning, I, 
therefore, desire to begin it with love, and ask forgiveness first of our Lord 
God, B. V. M., St. Roch, and the entire congregation. I beg the congregation 
to forgive me, for the love of God, if I have in any way offended any one in the 
past year.” The entire congregation answers in unison: ‘‘God forgive you.” 

The mayor or burgomaster thenarises from his pew inthe center of thechurch 
and turns to face the priest. In the name of the entire assembled congregation 
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he utters the following words: ‘“‘Reverend Sir, the evidence is before us. You 
have fulfilled your duty: you have visited our sick, attended our funerals, 
taught our children, said Mass and Vesper in the proper manner, but we have 
been careless in the past year. We have not listened to your advice, angered 
you and have failed to fulfill your orders. I, in the name of the entire congrega- 
tion, pray that you forgive us for the offenses that we have caused you.”’ The 
priest thus answers from the altar: “God forgive all of you, my brethren.” 

The priest then offers advice and instruction for the coming year. He gives 
the following gifts to: (a) young men: ‘‘a saddled and bridled horse’’—so that 
they do not lose the right way in life and do not change their good lives; (b) 
to the women: ‘‘a bouquet of lilies’”’—as the lily is pure and pleasant in the 
sight of God, so should the souls of young women be pure and pleasant; (c) 
to the children: ‘‘a slender whip that is tender and capable of being bent’’—so 
should their bodies and minds be molded by excellent upbringing; (d) to the 
old men: “‘a running brook that winds its way through caves and gulches and 
finally reaches the sea never to return’’—so is their time on this earth slowly 
ebbing away never to return; (e) to the widows: “‘a clipped vine’’—as the 
sap of the vine is drained out by clipping so should the widow weep for her 
husband; (f) to the elders of the village (mayor and aldermen): ‘‘a timepiece”’ 
—as the watch is always running and tells time indiscriminately, so should 
the elders be constant in their duty and impartial in dealing justice. 

In the evening of New Year’s Day, the young men and women go about 
singing from house to house. This custom is called the ‘‘Kolenda.”’ The origin 
of this word comes from the Slavic goddess of time, Koleda. The young people 
gather in groups and go to those houses or homes where they are sure to re- 
ceive something for their singing, e.g., the priest’s house, home of the mayor, 
uncle, relative, godfather, etc. The group stands before the door of the home 
and sings a song. The household master opens the door carrying sweet cakes, 
cheese, bread, sausage, and wine. 

The children perform the same custom only the doors are not opened for 
them when they begin to sing. Donations are thrown out through the window. 
The children have a ‘‘free for all’’ grabbing and scrambling for the gifts of 
walnuts, pecans, and figs. If the house refuses to give a donation the children 
take revenge by stoning the house: ‘‘Since you will not give us a gift of nuts 
and figs, we shall present you with stones.”’ 

The most common song of the “‘Kolendari”’ is: 


Our renowned (name of the head of the house) 
Known throughout the village, ; 

We have been told by our elders 

That you are indeed a true man; 

We have come to spend our time 

In fun and happiness with you; 

We have come to make merry 

And therefore prepare to give us a gift: 
Either a pound (food) or money. 
Happy and Merry Christmas to you, 
After Christmas, St. Stephen’s Day, 
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After St. Stephen’s Day, St. John’s Day, 
After St. John’s Day, Holy Innocent, 
New Year and the Three Kings, 

The entire year and the year after! 

Give us something, do not detain us; 
Merry Christmas has come to you. 

May three brooks spring here: 

May the first flow milk, 

The second, oil of the olives, 

The third, wine of the grapes. 

Give us something, do not detain us: 
May bees blot out the sun in your court yard, 
May you be pleased with your daughters, 
And may your sons be married here. 

The wind is sweeping us away, 

And we are at your door. 

The maidens shall have mercy on us 

And present us with gifts. 

Grandma shall give—what she is able, 
Aunt shall give—what she has promised, 
Sister-in-law shall give—what she owes, 
Either figs or nuts 

For the forgiveness of their sins. 

Give us something, do not detain us here, 
For merry Christmas has come to you. 
May there be behind your house thick weeds 
And in your house full barrels; 

Behind your house thick everglades, 

And in your house beautiful women. 

May there be before your home a green tree 
To which is tied a gelding 

On whom the house master sits. 

And in his hand holds a warrior’s lance, 
A warrior’s lance to spike the Turks 

By twos and threes; 

Let it be so for it is well. 

Give us something, do not detain us, 
Merry Christmas has come to you. 


Epiphany of Our Lord 


On this day water is blessed. Members of the various households carry into 
church tubs of water. Each tub is separately blessed and its contents consid- 
ered very lucky and powerful. This water is carried into the barns and fields. 
The vineyards, silos, wine cellars, homes, courtyards are all sprinkled with 
holy water to ward off any calamity that might come during the year. Ona 
this day the priest goes about the village blessing houses. For this he receives 
presents of sausage, sweet cakes, apples and oranges. 


St. Anthony Abbot 


The people on this day take special precautions not to clip any vine. A vine 
clipped on this day shall not bear fruit. 
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Conversion of St. Paul 


St. Paul is honored in Poljica because of his ability to change weather and 
because a fruitless tree can be made to bear fruit if the owner of the tree has 
recourse to St. Paul. In the village of Doc, barren fruit trees are hammered 
with the blunt side of an ax on this day for if this is done St. Paul is sure to 
have the tree bear fruit. This ceremony is performed in the village of Gata 
after the first Mass on Christmas. The people are careful not to cut vines on 
this day. 

A peculiar belief is attached to this day. The people are convinced that, 
from midnight until noon, St. Paul goes about harassing non-Christians. In 
the afternoon these non-Christians become Christians and then it is safe to 
cut or prune vines. If this day is clear and the sun warms the vineyards, the 
harvest is sure to be bountiful. 


Candlemas Day (February 2) 


As in every Catholic community candles are blessed on this day. These 
blessed candles are cherished because of their power to ward off sickness, 
calamity, hail, storms, etc. 

If the morning is cold and bright, snow is sure to fall twelve times until St. 
George’s Day. 


St. Blase (February 3) 


The people fast and abstain on this day to ward off any throat ailments. In 
Upper Poljica bread is blessed on this day and kept for the time when the 
children become ill through some throat affliction. 


St. Appolonia (February 9) 


People make special novenas in honor of St. Appolonia in order to avoid 
toothache. There isa universal belief in Poljica that any one who says an Our 
Father at the Elevation at Mass, in honor of St. Appolonia, shall never suffer 
toothache. 

St. Valentine (February 14) 


People with “‘dropsy”’ and other similar ailments perform novenas in honor 
of St. Valentine. Grapes of vines that are clipped on this day shall have only 
one seed. 


“‘Poklade’’—A Period of 20 days Before Ash Wednesday 


All the fresh meat in the home is consumed during this period, for no one 
tastes meat during Lent. The forty days of Lent are spent in fasting, abstain- 
ing, and in prayer. 

On the Tuesday before Lent the people arrange a special dinner. Various 
meats, fruits, and cakes are laid upon the table. This is the last sumptuous 
meal until Easter. The last thing eaten on this day is an egg. On Easter morn 
the fast is broken with an egg. 

During ‘‘Poklade”’ a group of young men and women masquerade about the 
village (usually from Monday until Wednesday). Some twenty young men 
and women gather at a designated spot, dress in outlandish costumes, mask 
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themselves, and go about from house to house singing and crying. As they 
approach a home, ‘‘Did,’’ the leader of the masqueraders, cries: ‘‘Is any one 
at home in this honorable house.” ‘‘There is,’’ comes the reply. “‘Are my chil- 
dren allowed to dance and sing?” asks the ‘‘Did.’’ When they are allowed 
to do so by the head of the household the masqueraders are sure to receive 
some gift. As they dance they sing this song: 


Here is a house and honorable spot, 
And here is our friend 

Who shall present us with: 

Cake, bread, piece of meat, 

A bottle of wine, 

And tobacco for our pipes. 


This song is especially sung by the ‘‘balije’”” (women dressed in masculine 
fashion). The “‘mandune”’ (men dressed in feminine fashion) sing this song: 


Present us with a gift, do not detain us, 

We “girls” are not here to remain stationary 
But are destined for long travel: 

Our mothers shall scold us 

Because the house is not swept 

And the water has not been brought. 
Present us with a gift, do not detain us. 


The members of the household before which the masqueraders sing and 
dance bring out sweet cakes, apples, nuts, and figs. If the group does not re- 
ceive anything from the household the members of this gathering cry: ‘‘May 
your house be snowbound until next year.” 

When the masqueraders receive a piece of meat they give it to the ‘‘Did” 
who attaches it to a sword that he carries over his shoulder. They dance and 
fire from pistols loaded with powder. One member of this group carries a sack 
and places in it anything that they receive outside the meat. Every Wednes- 
day a sumptuous meal is prepared by the ‘“‘Did”’ at his home for the mas- 
queraders. At the last of the ‘‘Poklade”’ the remaining gifts of food are equally 
distributed among the members after the ‘‘Did’’ and the sack carrier have 
taken the two most delicious pieces. 

The ‘“‘young women,” or ‘“‘mandune,”’ are dressed in summer clothes of the 
finest make and the best quality. Across their chests they hang as many but- 
tons that they might possess. Their heads are covered by a shawl and adorned 
with a flower. The leader of the ‘‘mandune’”’ is an ‘‘aunt”’ dressed in the best 
fashion. The number of “‘young women”’ is about ten. There is an equal num- 
ber of ‘“‘bandura”’ or ‘‘balije’’ (women dressed as men) who are dressed either 
as soldiers, Turks, or in some other appropriate masculine type. All of the 
“‘balije’’ carry knives, and guns in their sashes. The “‘soldier’’ is dressed in full 
military uniform. The ‘“‘Turk”’ is decked out in wide pantaloons, green coat, 
white turban adorned with a black tassel, and under “his” arm “‘he”’ carriers a 
tobacco pouch and pipe. 

The rear of the masquerading party is guarded by the ‘‘Did” and “baba” 
both of whom carry a bag full of ashes. They sprinkle the ashes over each 
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other and over anyone that they meet. When they approach any home the 
children and the rest of the household rush out and dump ashes over them. 

“Did” and ‘‘baba” are dressed in the most fantastic manner. ‘‘Did’’ (who is 
male) is dressed in torn and dirty pants and overcoat. His shirt and under- 
wear are visible in a dozen spots. His face is masked by a horribly wrinkled 
piece of skin and his head is covered by a battered hat under which is visible 
a tail of a cow. Under his overcoat are two bells and over his left shoulder 
hangs a bag full of ashes. In his right hand he carries a sword (a relic of Turk- 
ish wars in Poljica). The ‘‘Did”’ is followed by the sack-carrier who is ordi- 
narily dressed. 

“Baba” (a female) is dressed in a skirt of a thousand patches and holes. 
She does not wear a jacket but carries an apron. Her head is covered by a 
dirty and filthy shawl from under which is visible a mass of dishevelled hair. 
Over her right shoulder hangs a bag of ashes. ‘‘Kaludjer’’ (the mimicker of the 
group) is dressed in a long black garment similar to an alb. His head is cov- 
ered by a dirty and battered hat and in his left hand he carries an old book. 
Wherever he comes he asks those present: “‘Is any one ill here that I may fore- 
tell his future and cure him through my magic chants?” At his belt is tied a 
waterbag in which, from time to time, he dips his hand and sprinkles the 
passer-by or the members of the household, and at the same time chanting 
unintelligible prayers in a deep nasal tone.In some villages the masqueraders 
rig up a dummy of straw and burn it on the last day of “‘Poklade.”’ 


Ash Wednesday 
Before going to Mass on this day the people take a laxative. They wish to 
be physically and mentally clean on the first day of Lent. From the evening 
before Ash Wednesday until Easter no one is allowed to taste meat. The people 
rigidly adhere to this custom. 


St. Gregory the Great (March 3) 


It is considered very lucky to replant cabbage on this day in Poljica. 


St. Benedict (April 16) 


St. Benedict is considered helpful in many ways. All the eggs laid by chick- 
ens on this day are marked. When these eggs are hatched, the chickens shall 
lay eggs with double yolks and the roosters shall crow regularly each hour. If 
one is ill ‘of pneumonia they give him an egg to drink that was laid by a black 
hen on this day. 


Passion Sunday 


From this day until Easter no one is allowed to sing or express any signs 
of joy or gayety. Everything is quiet. A black cloud seems to hang over the 
people, they go about their tasks in a sad and quiet manner. 


Palm Sunday 


On the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the children gather flowers. They 
fashion these flowers into crosses and lay them in washbasins filled with water. 


’ 
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On the morning of Palm Sunday the children wash themselves in this water, 
At High Mass the head of each household carries to church an armful of 
olive and fir branches with leaves. This is blessed by the priest and the 
branches are placed in the fields, granaries, vineyards, barns, and above the 
doors of homes. 
On Palm Sunday the young men present gifts to their lady friends. 


Holy Thursday 


All the bells in the village are securely tied to prevent any possibility of 
their ringing. The bells remain tied from the “Gloria’’ on Thursday until 
the “Gloria’”’ on Holy Saturday. During this period of forty-eight hours many 
Poljiéani do not eat or drink—a mortification commemorating the death 
and passion of Christ. Those who do not perform this extraordinary act of 
mortification say one-hundred ‘Our Fathers,’”’ one hundred ‘‘Hail Marys” 
and ten “Glory be to the Fathers” for the forgiveness of their sins. 

Everyone is sure to have some vegetables for the evening meal, for it is a 
popular belief in Poljica that Christ had vegetables at the Last Supper. Spe- 
cial precautions are taken to ensure their presence on the dining table. 


Good Friday 


Complete silence broods over the entire region on this day. No talk, 
laughter or merriment is tolerated. Each goes about his or her task in a sad 
manner. Most of the day is spent in church praying a chain of 150 ‘Hail 
Marys” and 150 “Glory be to the Fathers.’’ As on Holy Saturday, no prayers 
are said collectively either at church or at home. Each individual says his 
morning, noon, and evening prayers separately and silently. 

On Good Friday it is very healthful to drink wine, for as many glasses of wine 
one drinks, so much more blood he shall have in his veins. Individuals who 
suffer from constant headaches never scratch their heads on Friday save on 
Good Friday. If, when the Passion is read or sung, these individuals scratch 
their head a cure is sure to follow. No woman is allowed to weave cloth on 
Good Friday. The people believe that if this is done the “strangling vine” 
shall cover the vineyards and render them barren. 

During the reading of the Passion, peasants place on the altar pumpkin 
peelings. These are blessed by the priest and fed to domestic animals when 
they are ill. 

The moment the readers of the Passion reach that portion which deals with 
the selection of Christ in preference to Barabbas, all the lights in the Church 
are extinguished. The people grasp their olive switches (carved and decorated 
in such a manner that half of the bark is peeled off) and beat upon the pews. 
This custom is not only performed on Good Friday but also on the preceding 
Wednesday and Thursday. These olive branches are cherished and con- 
sidered very lucky. When the “baraban”’ (as this custom is called) is com- 
pleted, the mariners wait until all the candles are extinguished. The last 
candle to be extinguished is cut into many little pieces. Each sailor receives a 
piece, and places it on the top of his ship’s mast. This is considered a powerful 
protection against witches and inclement weather. 
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Holy Saturday 


Immediately after breakfast the parish priest blesses a fire prepared before 
the church. Each family takes home either some glowing coals or a burning 
stick by which the morning fire is lighted in each home. This fire is allowed 
to burn throughout the year. If it is extinguished the grace of God will leave 
the dwelling. 

On this day leaden bullets, gun powder, and guns are blessed to prevent 
any possible accident through careless handling. The wax that has run down 
the sides of the Triple Candle (Christmas) is detached from the candles and 
mixed with gunpowder. This gunpowder is fired on stormy days and is con- 
sidered very powerful in dispelling clouds and driving away the witches that 
ride on the skirts of the storm. 

Many of the villagers bless on this day branches of a wild fig tree whose 
trunk is not perpendicular. These branches are burnt upon two pieces of wood 
laid in a crosslike formation whenever disastrous storms threaten. 

In Upper Poljica the people remove the shells from all save three eggs to 
be blessed on Easter. These shells are thrown as far from the home as possible, 
the farther the better, for the distance of these shells is the boundary line for 
all snakes. Snakes cannot or will not, according to the legend, cross this 
boundary line and approach the home of the individual who owned the egg 
shells. If these egg shells are thrown to the East the snakes will all travel in a 
westward direction and vice versa. The shells of the other three eggs are taken 
off on Easter and placed in some container with water. As soon as the first 
rays of the sun (the day after Easter) are visible, the snouts of all domestic 
animals are dipped in this water which is considered a charm against snake 
bite. 

When the bells are rung at the “‘Gloria’”’ every individual, young and old, 
rich or poor, seeks the nearest source of water and applies water to as many 
portions of his body as he can. The peasants on the fields are near wells, 
springs, and brooks when the time approaches for the ringing of the ‘‘Gloria.”’ 
Those who are in church are supplied with water by the caretaker. The belief 
in this respect is that wherever water touches the body at that “holy moment” 
that part of the body is to be liberated of all pain during the coming year. 

As the bells complete their ringing, the people undergo a complete transfor- 
mation. No longer is visible the deep, sad look in their dark eyes. Silence is 
broken and merriment is allowed to flow free. Preparations for Easter are 
begun and everyone is busy and happy. When the shepherds in the mountains 
hear the ringing of the bells, they immediately begin to sing this little prayer: 


Our Lady has departed from God's grave, 
Sighing and crying: 

‘‘Who has stolen my Son?” 

Whoever says this little prayer 

On Friday five times, 

On Saturday nine times, 

Our Lady shall give him a place in heaven 
Where he shall rest for eternity. 


’ 
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Easter 


Following Christmas the most important holiday in Poljica is Easter. All 
the vessels at sea are decorated and all have displayed their flags and banners, 
Each peasant has some new set of clothes that he must don on Easter. The 
women of Poljica, as in any other country, vie for the honor of the best dressed 
woman in the Easter parade. The mariners and fishermen climb the masts of 
their ships and tie blessed palms and olive branches fashioned in the form of 
a cross. 

As the church bells have completed their second call to Mass, a long wind- 
ing column of tall, bronzed women is seen moving toward the Church. On 
their heads they carry baskets filled with food to be blessed at Mass—eggs, 
butter, buns, salt, green onions, and cheese. The men carry a bottle of wine. 

After the Easter Mass all go to the parish priest and give him an Easter 
gift which consists of from to two to twelve eggs. The people then gather 
around the church and wish each a joyous and blessed Easter. 

In Lower Poljica the evening is spent in going from one piece of land to 
another (the property possessions of these peasants are scattered over a radius 
of four to five miles) and sprinkling with an olive branch (blessed on Palm 
Sunday), dipped in holy water, every vineyard. An olive branch is also 
embedded in each vineyard. As the peasant sprinkles with holy water he 
says: ‘‘Wherever I go with this water may also Our Lord God follow with 
His blessings.’’ This work must be completed before midnight and therefore 
three or four members of each household divide the lands among themselves 
in equal portions thus completing this work in the allotted time. 

As the first rays of the sun are visible on Easter the people recite this little 
prayer: 

Mother (Mary) give me a good day, 

And I shall give you a good reputation. 

On this day your Son has arisen, 

Show him to me, Mother, on my dying day. 


In the village of Jesenica, after the priest has blessed the populace present 
before Mass, the pastor places a few strands of hemp in the flame of the Pas- 
chal Candle. These strands are quickly devoured by the greedy tongues of 
the flame. As this ceremony is completed the priest turns to the congregation 
and says: ‘Thus vanishes all the vain glory of this world.” 


St. George’s Day (April 23) 


This day was the traditional election day of old Poljica. St. George was the 
patron Saint of the old principality of Poljica. In the Middle Ages, and before, 
the populace gathered at Grac to elect a prince on this day, and many rem- 
nants of these memorable ceremonies still remain in the hearts of the people, 
though they are not actually practiced. 

If the cuckoo is first heard (on this day) in a black forest, the coming year 
shall not be fruitful. But if it rains the harvest is sure to be bountiful. 

Many villages on St. George’s Day have the custom of reérecting the 
boundary lines on farms. Individuals of separate households go to various 
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strips of land that they possess and pile up on their boundary line small heaps 
of stone. This is to signify to everyone in the village that if any animal passes 
this boundary mark the owner of the said animal must pay a fine. This custom 
is called ‘‘meéat granice”’ or ‘‘zagajivati.”’ 


St. Mark’s Day (April 25) 


On this day is opened a series of processions about the fields with the 
Blessed Sacrament. The people are very careful to see to it that these proces- 
sions are carried out punctually and in the traditional manner. The peasants 
pay special attention to the prayers that are read by the priest as the Blessed 
Sacrament is borne through the fields. If the priest omits any prayer he is sure 
to bring down upon himslelf the wrath of the peasants, for they firmly believe 
that, if all the prayers are not read in the manner of their ancestors, the de- 
struction of the crops will result. These processions last from two to three 
hours and extend only to the boundaries of the village. Many peasants go 
barefoot in this procession over rocky roads and thorny byways—an act of 
mortification and penance beseeching the blessings of the Almighty on their 
crops. 

Those who are ill or in any way unable to take part in the processions 
remain at home and recite the rosary. The day before the procession is spent 
in fasting and abstaining for ‘‘the health of the fields,’’ as the peasants say. 

In the past century or so there were many priests who when blessing the 
fields would damn all the evil spirits in a manner similar to this: “‘I damn all 
you evil spirits, all you evil offsprings with your male and female witches, 
with your witchcraft and deviltry, that there be no trace or seed of you left 
in this parish. I command you by the living God, just God, and truthful God, 
that you remove yourselves from this place. I command you by the crown of 
thorns, by all the holy Masses, offices and prayers which are said in the Church 
of God. I command you by all the powers of the powerful, high, fearful, mys- 
terious, immortal and great God, with all His awesome names: ‘Agios, Oteos, 
Atanatos, Sabaot, Jeova, and Tetragramaton.’ I command you Satan and 
all you evil spirits by the grace of the truthful God and His names ‘Agla, 
Sadaj, Adonai’ that you must go from this place. You have no place or dwell- 
ing in this parish neither in the earth nor in stone, in stable or grass, and in 
no article that was created by God for the use of man as food and drink.”’ 
Such prayers would last for a solid hour. These practices have been for- 
bidden by the bishops at the present time, but they are secretly continued in 
many villages even today. 


St. Philip and Jacob (May 1st) 


It is a joyous day for everyone—it is the first day of summer. On this day 
peasants who possess oxen do not hire themselves to another but work in their 
own fields with their oxen. This will bring health to the oxen. This custom is 
also observed on May 3. 

Newly elected burgomasters are honored on this day. The ‘‘Rondari” go 
into the forest in search of the tallest poplar. They uproot the tree, carry it 
into the village, and plant it before the home of the burgomaster. The national 
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flag is tied to the top of the tree. This practice is called ‘‘maj.’”’ In turn the 
honored burgomaster prepares a sumptuous dinner for everyone in the village. 

The young men present poplar branches to their prospective brides. This is 
their ‘gift of May.” 


Discovery of the Holy Cross (May 3) 


Processions with the Blessed Sacrament are conducted about the fields, 
There is a firm conviction among the Poljitani that an ass is always hungry 
save on this day, for the B. V. M. had so ordained it at the birth of her son, 
The ass, instead of warming Jesus with his breath (the legend tells us), ate 
the straw from the manger in which Christ lay. 


Ascension Day 


Processions in fields are continued. In some villages the ‘‘krizari’”’ (those 
who carry the banners and crosses in processions) go about the village with 
their crosses and insignias. As they come before each door they say: “Give 
us some gift for Our Savior.’’ The people give them meat, bread, fruit, etc. 

On Ascension Day the goats are sheared. A goat that has been sheared on 
this day shall remain healthy and grow fat. 


Pentecost 


Immediately after Mass the populace gathers around the parish house 
where a rich and opulent meal awaits them. This feast lasts throughout the 
day. The parish priest personally prepares and supervises this meal and gives 
to each household head one or two bottles of wine. 


St. Anthony of Padua (June 13) 


St. Anthony has, according to the inhabitants of Poljica, the power of 
securing thirteen graces from the Almighty. The people, therefore, pray and 
make numerous novenas in his honor. The women have recourse to St. An- 
thony when they desire abundance of milk in their breasts. 


St. John the Baptist (June 24) 


Every household or clan covers the roadways leading to their dwellings 
with straw. The hills about the houses where the cattle graze are also covered 
with straw. A large pile of straw is gathered before the home and lighted. 
As the fire is burning the children leap over it crying: ‘From St. John’s 
Day to St. John’s Day that our legs may not pain us.’’ Jumping over this fire 
is considered to be healthy for the legs. Many who have some disease local- 
ized in the feet walk barefoot over the ashes of this fire. It is also considered 
very healthy to bathe oneself and the animals before dawn or the evening of 
St. John’s Day. 

On the eve of St. John’s Day girls who doubt the love of their “boy 
friends” perform a peculiar ceremony, the outcome of which is “‘sure’’ to show 
them the one who dearly and sincerely loves them and whom they should 
marry. Before the maiden goes to sleep, she gathers as many bulbs of a plant 
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called ‘‘oSebljad’’ as she has admirers. On each bulb she scratches the initials 
of a boy friend. These plants are then placed in a container of water and 
allowed to remain there over night. Immediately upon awakening the girl 
goes to these plants and closely inspects every one. The plant that has 
bloomed indicates to the girl the one she should marry. 


St. John and Paul 


On this day the last processions about the fields are conducted. At Mass 
two candles are blessed by each household and reserved for occasions when 
fierce storms visit the rocky coast of Poljica. Their presence at home, at such 
times, is considered lucky and a protection against evil. It is also lucky to 
shear lambs on this day. 


Corpus Christi 


Two days before Corpus Christi about ten boys and ten girls gather 
flowers. Their large baskets (similar to our clothes baskets) are filled with 
carnation, camellia, costmary, orchid, germander, forget-me-not, lily, cotton 
weed, wall cress, hedmet flower, violet, pansy, poppy, marjoram, cassia, sun- 
flower, damask rose, cud weed, Christmas rose, and narcissus. These flowers 
are gathered from mountain tops and valleys. Two full days are spent select- 
ing the best of these. In the procession on Corpus Christi these youngsters 
precede the Blessed Sacrament and strew these flowers in the path of their 
Lord and God. 

The day before the celebration of Corpus Christi is spent in fasting and 
abstaining. Immediately after Mass on this day, a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament about the village is begun. This procession would be limited to 
the boundary lines of the village. At the four corners of the village vespers 
would be conducted. Every individual from the oldest to the youngest in the 
procession is barefooted save the priest. The head of each family (each 
father) holds a burning candle (three inches in circumference and five feet 
high). The “bratimi’’ (members of organizations whose aim is religious) 
carry candles that are five inches in circumference and five feet high. The 
acolyte, usually the caretaker of the parish, is the thurifer. Immediately in 
front of him are the ‘‘angels’’ (boys and girls) tossing flowers in the path of 
“the God whom they love so dearly.” Not for a moment are the children 
allowed to cease strewing the path of the Blessed Sacrament with flowers. 

Before the actual commencement of the procession the path is cleared in 
advance of all debris. The windows of the homes are decorated with burning 
candles, silk sheets and shawls, and papal flags. 

A group of young men, ten to fifty in number, continuously fire from their 
“magkule.”” The ringing of the bells, the report of the guns, and the singing 
of the people all blends into the production of an inspiring sensation. 

The procession is headed by the various flag and banner carriers. As these 
are sighted by the neighboring villages, the caretakers in these villages im- 
mediately begin to ring their bells. The natives of the other villages come 
with burning candles and firing guns to meet, in a kneeling position, the 
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Blessed Sacrament. Some villages go from chapel to chapel with the Blessed 
Sacrament on this day. Each village has at least five chapels scattered about 
the mountain tops and fields. 


St. Elius (July 20) 


St. Elius is considered the manufacturer of thunder and lightning and the 
people therefore pray to him for protection in severe electrical storms. If 
the clothes are aired on this day, St. Elius will see to it that the apparel is 
not defiled by the presence of a bedbug or flea. 


Beheading of St. John the Baptist (August 29) 


To cut oneself on this day is considered extremely unfortunate, for the 
wound shall take a long time to heal. 


“Gospojina’’—Period from August 15 to September 8 


This period is considered the luckiest in the year for many reasons. Wood 
that is cut and milled for building purposes during this period shall be the 
hardest and most durable. Most of the lumber work, therefore, is done during 
the ‘‘Gospojina.”’ Eggs laid on these days shall never spoil and are marked 
and laid aside for medical purposes. Flour that is placed in the flour container 
on the 15th of August shall remain unspoiled for a long time. 

A bedbug that has first seen the light of day during this period is strong 
enough to penetrate seven walls. Beds are, therefore, carefully cleaned during 
this period and clothes properly aired. The latter custom prevents, according 
to belief, any possible attack by moths. Snails and various herbs are gathered 
on this day. This is all hammered into pulp and used to heal wounds and di- 
minish fever. 


Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14) 


On this day everyone is careful not to gather or cut grapes. Clusters of 
grapes that have been detached from the vine on this day are sure to sour. 


St. Clement of Rome (November 23) 


The memory of St. Clement is highly reverenced in Poljica. Individual 
villages have special ceremonies on this day. To enumerate all these would 
be to go beyond the limits of this paper. The hub of all activities centers in 
the village of Sitno where a chapel is erected in honor of the martyred Pope. 
The chapel is a shrine for those who seek relief from physical ailments both 
for themselves and for their animals. 

Thousands of individuals flock to Sitno for days in advance. They come 
from various parts of Dalmatia, Hungary, Turkey, and Italy to pay homage 
to this saint of God who has done so much for them and theirs. The statue of 
St. Clement, in this chapel, is covered with a prodigious number of silver 
reproductions of fingers, arms, legs, oxen, horses, etc. Each individual who 
has successfully appealed to the aid of St. Clement has a statue or medal 
struck in his honor. The statue or medal takes the form of the human or 
animal figure that has received the blessings of the saint or it is shaped along 
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the lines of that portion of the anatomy that received relief through the aid of 
St. Clement. 

Greeks, Jews, Mohammedans, all mix, in a brotherly spirit, on this day in 
the village of Sitno. Before the festival, peasants gather wood and make 
twenty heaps in various hilly sections of the village. These piles are ten feet 
wide and eight feet high. When the Angelus is rung the wood heaps are fired. 
The entire village is illuminated by the dancing flames. Immediately follow- 
ing this, a wonderful display of fireworks is carried out and accompanied by 
the firing of miniature canons, pistols, etc. This lasts until 1:00 A.M. on St. 
Clement’s Day. From this hour until 12:00 noon Masses are continuously 
read. 

After the 10:00 o’clock Mass, the statue of St. Clement, decorated in gold 
and silver, is carried in procession about the village. Four young unmarried 
men, who have received the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, 
have the privilege to carry this statue. Instances are reputedly known 
where the statue refused to budge. Upon investigation it was found that one 
of the carriers was in the state of mortal sin. This procession is similar to 
the one described in the Corpus Christi festival. Fireworks, firing of the 
“maSkule,”” and the ringing of the bells accompany the carrying of the 
statue. 

From 1:00-4:00 P.M. a cattle auction is conducted in the market place 
of the village of Sitno. The hours from 4:00-11:00 are spent in merriment and 
celebration. 


St. Catherine of Alexandria (November 25) 


The shepherdesses perform novenas in honor of St. Catherine on this day 
and light two wax candles. This is done to have the saintly maiden beg before 
the Almighty for the health of their sheep. 


St. Lucy (December 13) 


The weather on this day shall continue to be the same until the following 
February 1st. It is considered extremely lucky to plant certain kinds of beans 
on this day. To plow with oxen on the festival of St. Lucy is sure to result in 
their becoming totally blind. If any individual begins (on this day) to con- 
struct a bench from a wood called ‘‘brSéan,’”’ he continues to work on it until 
Christmas, then brings it to church on Christmas day and sits on it: he is sure 
to see every witch in the village. 


St. Lazarus (December 17) 
String beans planted on this day shall produce five peas in each “string.” 


Mothers’ and Fathers’ Day 


Mothers’ Day is celebrated on the second Sunday before Christmas. 
Mothers receive gifts of material goods from their children. But in many 
cases spiritual bouquets of prayers and communions are offered to the 
parent. To acknowledge the acceptance of these gifts, the mother must 
prepare a secret sumptuous meal for everyone in the household. 
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In homes where the young men or women are preparing for marriage, bridal 
gifts are selected. Women give gifts of figs and nuts to men on this day. 

The celebration of Fathers’ Day (Sunday before Christmas) is similar to 
that of Mothers’ Day. 


Other Religious Celebrations not Discussed 


As throughout Dalmatia, each village in Poljica has separate religious 
observances outside of those that are universal in Dalmatia. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss these. To mention them would be to focus a brighter 
light upon the wide influence of religion on the life of these people and to 
illustrate the main material that has been discussed. These separate religious 
observances are called “‘brgulje.’’ Podstrana celebrates the following: St. 
Fabian, St. Martin, Our Lady of the Most Holy Rosary; Jesenica: Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel, St. Anthony, St. Roch, Assumption of B.V.M., Immaculate 
Conception; Duce: Our Lady of the Snows; Zakuéac: St. Catherine, St. Mary, 
St. Anthony, St. Roch; Srinjine: All Saints, St. Michael; Sitno: St. Clement 
Pope of Rome, Presentation of B.V.M., St. Roch, St. John; Dubrava: St. 
Arnir; Gata: St. Luke, St. George; Ostrvica: St. Nicholas, St. Anthony; 
Zveéanje: St. Michael, Immaculate Conception, St. Vitus; Kostanje: St. 
Michael, St. Anthony; Podgradje: Assumption of B.V.M.; Trnbusi: St. 
Luke; Srijani: Assumption of B.V.M., St. Roch; Dolac: St. Martin. 

Not only do individual villages have additional and more elaborate reli- 
gious festivals but different portions of villages and even various families 
have special ‘‘brgulje.”’ 

This wide diversification of religious observances is due to the fact that 
the people themselves are intensely religious minded. Each family has, and 
sometimes even within the past fifty years, a priest in its home. The village 
of Jesenice (pop. 1304) had, eighty years ago, thirty-nine priests within its 
boundaries. This oversupply of priests naturally influenced the religious life 
of these people. It logically follows that their religious life will manifest a 
large amount of rich folklore. 


Pronunciation of the Croatian Alphabet 


In order to make easier the pronunciation of the Croatian words of Dalmatian 
dialect used in this paper, the following table is given: 


Vowels and their pronunciation 


a is pronounced as a in far e is pronounced as e in set 
i is pronounced as i in lip o is pronounced as o in score 
u is pronounced as oo in foot, or u in 

put 


Consonants and their pronunciation 


b is pronounced as b in ball c is pronounced as ts in its 
€ is pronounced as ch in church é is pronounced as ch in Greenwich 
d is pronounced as d in door f is pronounced as f in fan 


g is pronounced as g in gold h is pronounced as h in hit 
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j is pronounced as y in yellow k is pronounced as k in keel or c in 
catch 
1 is pronounced as | in love m is pronounced as m in mother 
n is pronounced as n in no p is pronounced as p in pitch 
r is pronounced as rin run, but always s is pronounced as s in strike 
trilled 
$ is pronounced as sh in short t is pronounced as t in turn 
v is pronounced as v in valid z is pronounced as z in zeal 


zis pronounced as z in azure, as s in 
pleasure or usual; as g in rouge. 


Glossary 


baba. The female character accompanying the “‘did” during the masquerading period 
of Poklade. She carries a bag of ashes and is dressed in a most repulsive manner. 

Badnji dan. The day before Christmas. 

Badnja vetéer. Christmas Eve. 

balije (or) bandurt. Women masqueraders of the Poklade period dressed in masculine 
attire. 

baraban. ‘‘Beating Barabbas.’’ Custom observed on Good Fridav, and the preceding 
Wednesday and Thursday, which consists in beating the pews of the church with 
olive branches. This ceremony is begun when the portion of the Passion is reached 
which deals with choosing of Barabbas or Jesus by the Jews. 

bratimt. Religious brotherhoods of the villages. Organizations bearing the name of 
some particular saint and to which belong only the heads of households. These 
brotherhoods have separate religious festivals, customs, and ceremonies which 
they observe on the day they celebrate the festival of the saint whose name their 
organization bears. Religious and civic prestige is attached to these organizations. 
Only the ‘‘worthy” are allowed to join. 

brgulje. Separate religious festivals observed by villages, portions of villages, and 
separate families. 

did. The leader of the masqueraders during the Poklade period. 

gobin (or) kia. A bouquet composed of maple branches, rue, hedera helix, and olive 
branches. It is blessed on Christmas Eve. 

Gospojina. Period extending from the 15th of August to the 8th of September. 

kaludjer. The mimicker of the masquerading group during the Poklade period. He 
imitates the actions of a priest. 

kolaci. Cakes similar in appearance to the Danish Kranz, save that they are about 
three or four times as large. This is considered to be the finest kind of pastry. 

Kolenda. Group of individuals who go about the village singing on New Year’s Eve. 
The nameis also applied to the custom. 

krigari. They are the individuals to whom has been delegated the honor to carry the 
various flags, banners, and insignia during religious processions. 

maj. The custom of donating to the newly elected burgomaster a poplar tree and 
planting it before his home. This word also refers to the custom of presenting 
gifts to lady friends on the first of May. 

manduni. Male masqueraders of the Poklade period dressed in feminine fashion. 

maskule. Pistols, small cannons, rifles, etc. loaded with powder and fired on various 
religious festivals, and in times when severe storms or other natural calamities 
threaten. Its purpose, in the latter sense, is to drive away the clouds and the 
witches. 
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mesari. Group of men who go about the village on St. Stephen’s Day and collect 
meat from the villagers which is part of parish priest’s “legacy.” 

mladinéats. Custom observed on Holy Innocents’ Day which consists in beating with 
an olive branch all late sleepers. This beating is considered very healthful, es- 
pecially for the young. 

Poklade. Is the period of merriment twenty days before Ash Wednesday. 

Poljiéani. Inhabitants of Poljica. 

Rondari. The individuals who present the burgomaster with the poplar tree when he 
has been elected on May 1. These individuals are also the guardians of the fields, 
They are armed and keep watch over the crops. 

sagajivatt. Custom observed on St. George’s Day of reérecting boundary lines on 
estates. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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KOTA TEXTS: A REVIEW OF THE PRIMITIVE 
IN INDIC FOLKLORE 


By Marian W. SMITH 


The Kota belong to the so-called primitive tribes. With the Toda, the 
Badaga and Kurumba, they form one of the Dravidian-speaking islands in 
the midst of Hindu-Muslim India. Attention was early called to the Toda 
by W. H. R. Rivers in an ethnological study which has since become a classic! 
and has been widely used as an example of a primitive, pastoral people whose 
religious and social life centered in their herds. Further information on the 
four groups has been furnished in the last few years through the work of D. G. 
Mandelbaum and M. B. Emeneau, both of whom have dealt mainly with 
the Kota. The appearance of the final part of Professor Emeneau’s Kota 
Texts? marks an event of considerable importance in the study of the folklore 
of India. Part I was reviewed briefly in the Journa/*. Now that publication is 
completed the whole work may be discussed. Indeed, since so little attention 
is ordinarily given by the folklorist to the rich Indic field, Kota Texts may be 
used as a vantage point from which to view some of the main considerations 
that arise in its study. 

Kota Texts contains thirty-seven myths and tales and seven ethnological 
accounts. All were written from the dictation of Tu-j, the best story-teller 
among the Kota, and Professor Emeneau has given a careful estimate of the 
reasons why Tu-j may be regarded as a representative of Kota narrative 
presentation and appreciation. The tales are preceded by a short section on 
“The Nature of the Texts.” There is an introductory sketch of Kota gram- 
mar; one sample text is given detailed linguistic analysis; and all the mate- 
rials are presented with the texts printed in full on the page opposite the 
translation. 

India has one of the longest living folklore traditions in the world today 
and that tradition continues to play a vital role in Indian life. Further study 
of Indic folklore should thus prove to be particularly rewarding. The new 
data lead to several statements applicable not only to the study of Indic 
folklore but also to the more general problem of the primitive in folklore. 
What do we mean if we refer to Kota folklore as primitive? 


I 


Since each of the four Dravidian-speaking groups has been referred to at 
one time or another as a “primitive tribe,”’ the first question which arises 
concerns the implications of this designation for their folklore. Emeneau 
himself seldom uses ‘‘tribe.”” He prefers the ambiguous and less provocative 
word “community,” not unlike the equally innocuous word ‘‘group” used 


1W. H.R. Rivers, The Todas (London, 1906). 

2? M. B. Emeneau, Kota Texts, Pts. I-IV. University of California Publications in Linguistics. 
Vol. 2, Nos. 1-2, viii, 390 pp.; Vol. 3, Nos. 1-2, 374 pp., with folk tale analysis by Stith Thomp- 
son. 

* Vol. 58, No. 230, 1945, PP. 355-356. 
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above. Hutton, writing on caste in the best book on the subject to appear 
to date,‘ refers to the Kota as “‘a tribe, or low caste, of the Nilgiris.”” The 
Badaga he calls ‘“‘a cultivating tribe (or caste) of the Nilgiri Hills.’’ He does 
not mention the Kurumba but consistently, both in the glossary and the text, 
speaks of the Toda as a “‘tribe’’: ‘‘a matrilineal polyandrous tribe of the 
Nilgiri Hills.’’ Rivers also called the Toda a “‘tribe.”” Despite this use of 
the word and its constant use in the secondary literature on the Toda, first- 
hand descriptions of their relation to the other three groups have always 
been suggestive of what might better be called a caste situation. Rivers cer- 
tainly did not rule out such a possibility. In Kota Texts, Emeneau explicitly 
places the Kota within a caste system: 


The Kota are one of the four communities of long-standing residence in the Nilgiri 
Hills of South India. For a long time, until the invasion of the isolated plateau by 
the English and their native followers in the years following 1813, these tribes 
formed a local but not too aberrant version of the Hindu caste system. The Todas, 
at the top, are non-meat-eating pastoralists whose whole life, economic and religious, 
is centered on their herds of buffaloes. The Badagas, below them in the scale, are 
agriculturalists who produce the millet for their own and the Todas’ consumption. 
The Kotas, far down in the scale, are the artisans and musicians of the area, producing 
for the other communities iron-work, pottery, and ceremonial music, and also prac- 
ticing agriculture for their own maintenance; they are eaters of meat, including 
beef, and even of carrion. The fourth community, the Kurumbas, are a jungle tribe, 
feared for their sorcery and bought off by other communities (p. 1). 


The Kurumba live in the jungle but the other three groups live on the 
plateau where their settlements are ‘‘scattered among one another haphaz- 
ardly.”” These living arrangements are indicative of the relations between 
them. As seen in the quotation given above, the groups are dependent upon 
each other for their day-to-day existence. None of them could live without the 
activities of the others: essential units of their diet or of their household equip- 
ment are produced by others of the groups. Nor is this dependence limited to 
economic ties. Many of the details are lacking, but it is clear that social and 
religious affairs likewise knit the groups together. The Kota, for instance, 
must attend certain ceremonies of the Toda and Badaga “‘in order to provide 
the necessary music.’’ The Toda furnish the clarified butter for the Kota god 
ceremony. Although the Kurumba live apart, their relationship to the others 
is still fully recognized. All live in a state of constant mutual dependence. 

Yet marriage between the groups is unthinkable and even social intercourse 
of the most casual sort is impossible because of the polluting influences of 
each group upon the other. There is no visiting back and forth, no easy ex- 
change of ideas or skills. The Kurumba maintain their isolation in this sense 
as firmly as do the Toda. If it is true that the groups are mutually dependent, 
it is equally true that each fiercely insists upon its uniqueness. Each remains 
distinct and self-perpetuating and, notwithstanding their interaction, each 
continues to regard itself as apart from the others. 

What has been said here of the Dravidians of the Nilgiri Hills could be ap- 


4 J. H. Hutton, Caste in India (Cambridge, 1946). 
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plied with equal truth to any local set of castes in India. However often other 
writers have used the word ‘“‘tribe’’ in speaking of them, those with a first- 
hand acquaintance of the Nilgiri peoples have always described them in 
terms which suggest the actual customs of the caste system. If such persons 
have hesitated to call the groups ‘“‘castes,”’ it is not because their languages are 
mutually unintelligible and their religions different, nor even because two of 
the groups at least seem to be physically distinct—these conditions could be 
encountered in the caste system as well—but rather because the Nilgiri 
peoples are not Hindus. Emeneau in the quotation above mentions them in 
connection with ‘“‘the Hindu caste system”’ and it is their position in relation 
to Hinduism which has formed the main stumbling block in their designation. 

Few persons hesitate to speak of the Muslims of India as fitting into the 
caste system. Although their religious principles run counter to caste divi- 
sions, it is well recognized that they form in many parts of India a kind of 
religious caste. Large segments of present day Muslim populations were 
converted to Islam from Hinduism and the shift in religion did not destroy 
and thoroughly recreate their earlier social structure. Even immigrants to 
India have found it fatally easy to adopt the caste system—perhaps they 
have found it inevitable, for if neighbors allow newcomers a place in their 
economy and in the intimacies of their village life and yet deny them all social 
intercourse, especially marriage, the newcomers are forced into a caste posi- 
tion which a later transmission of customs and attitudes may intensify. Cer- 
tainly the Greek colonists who entered the Punjab under Alexander the 
Great brought no beliefs in caste with them, yet their descendants today are 
inextricably imbedded in the caste system. Many Indians who are not 
Hindus, and all Hindus who are known to have had their origin outside of 
India, are frankly spoken of as castes today: they have some form or other 
of the caste system. In these cases, however, the contacts with native Hindu- 
ism are known. Historical borrowing accounts for the phenomenon. 

Hinduism itself concides historically with an invasion of Aryans into India 
from the northwest. Many of the persons displaced by the invasion spoke 
Dravidian languages. Dravidian-speaking peoples, therefore, lived in India 
in pre-Hindu times and they, along with other groups such as the Munda 
which have persisted down to the present, represent part of India’s aboriginal 
population, in so far as that population is now represented at all. Caste was 
early made a part of Hinduism and, when local inhabitants were absorbed by 
the new rule and the new religion, they were likewise absorbed into the caste 
system. Many early tribesmen were thus incorporated as Hindu castes and 
the large Dravidian-speaking population of south India was similarly ab- 
sorbed. The Kota and their three cognate groups differ from these in that 
they never became Hindu. In view of their isolation and certain unique fea- 
tures of their culture, it was easy to regard them as remnants of an aboriginal 
life and to think of them as “primitive tribes.” 

The names applied to people count for very little under ordinary circum- 
stances. But in this case the terminology reflects a real difference in evalua- 
tion. If the Kota, Toda, Badaga, and Kurumba are to be thought of as castes, 
as “‘local but not too aberrant’’ examples of the caste system, two possibilities 
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arise: (1) that the caste system preceded Hinduism in India and (2) that, con- 
trary to general belief, these apparently isolated Dravidians have had suf- 
ficient contact with Hinduism to borrow caste from it. In regard to the first 
Hutton has already suggested that a caste system ‘‘of some sort’”’ preceded 
Hinduism in India.’ Although conclusive proof of this hypothesis would be 
difficult to supply, acceptance of it would go a long way toward clarifying 
the position of the Kota. The second possibility, on the other hand, may raise 
more problems than it solves. It is not easy to see how they could have bor- 
rowed anything as fundamental and as complex as caste through casual con- 
tact with Hindus; and sustained contacts are so far quite unsubstantiated in 
fact. Accepting the first hypothesis, however, does not mean that the form 
of the caste system found among these Dravidians today need resemble in 
detail some system their ancestors held three thousand years ago. Changes of 
various sorts have almost certainly occurred. However such questions may 
eventually be answered, they can only be faced through an initial recognition 
of the Toda, Kota, Badaga and Kurumba as ‘“‘castes”’ rather than ‘“‘tribes.” 

In text translations, Emeneau has consistently referred to each Dravidian 
group as a “‘caste” with consequent important implications. For instance, if 
they form a “‘caste’”’ rather than a “‘tribe,”” the Toda may no longer be used 
as an example of primitive specialization in a pastoral economy. The intensity 
of their interest in their herds, the centering even of religious ritual in the 
dairy, can no longer be seen in terms of primitivism but must be viewed as a 
degree of specialization only made possible by participation in a larger, func- 
tioning social unit. It becomes a mark not of simplicity but of social com- 
plexity.® 

Hindu society is recognized among the few great civilizations. It was 
reared, with all its richness of ritual and philosophy, on a social structure in 
which caste was essential. Under these circumstances, whether caste among 
the Dravidians preceded Hinduism or was later borrowed from it, it can 
hardly be thought of as truly primitive. Either the social base of Hinduism is 
primitive—and this is a conclusion which Indic scholars might be loathe to 
uphold—or the social structure of the Toda and Kota is not primitive.’ It 
would seem, therefore, that some caution should be used in applying the phrase 
“‘primitive tribes’’ to the social groupings of the Nilgiri Hills. 

There are alternative ways of viewing the data which would avoid the ob- 
jections raised here, but for purposes of evaluating Kota Texts it is sufficient 
to say that Emeneau has faced squarely into the problem by his apparently 
casual description of the Nilgiri communities. His analysis of Kota folklore 

5 Op. cit., p. 163. 

6 This paper has relied upon data rather than hypothesis for its reasoning, but Rivers fur- 
nishes interesting corroboration of the point made here—that the Toda should not be looked 
upon simply as a primitive remnant—when he advances the view that Toda ritual and beliefs 
offer “‘an example of a religion in a state of decadence” (op. cit., p. 714). 

7 As seen above, Hutton verges on calling the Kota and Badaga “‘castes” but leaves the Toda 
as a “‘tribe.’” He would probably accept the first of the positions offered here, for he suggests as 
one factor in the origin of caste a primitive idea, that of soul substance, which is strongly present 


among the primitives of India, as among other primitives, and also occurs throughout the caste 
system, though weakening among the higher castes and especially in recent years. 
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leads in the same direction. By following the evidence of his carefully collected 
material, he comes to the conclusion ‘‘that in the Kota stories we have, in 
general, Indic motifs of wide geographical and historical spread” (p. 10). 
“Practically all the motifs used in Kota stories are otherwise known in 
India” (p. 5). Thus, any hope of discovering a peculiarly primitive body of 
folklore among the Dravidians has been discouraged. Only two motifs seem 
not to be Indic: one of these is a bible story and the other, strange to say, is a 
close parallel to the Polyphemus episode of the Odyssey. T’:e one was cer- 
tainly borrowed, though indirectly; the derivation of the other remains un- 
fathomable. Neither, however, proves useful in demonstrating any primitive 
quality in the folklore. Recognition of the dominant Indic motifs of Kota 
folklore forces us into the same position we faced earlier: either Indic folklore 
motifs are primitive, or Kota motifs are not primitive. Great caution, it seems, 
must also be used in using the word “‘primitive’’ in speaking of the folklore 
motifs of India. 


II 


All folklore is often thought of as primitive in the sense that it represents a 
stratum of narrative related to the folk as opposed to the narrative of litera- 
ture. Folk narrative is then correlated with the oral tradition as opposed to 
the written. Opinion on the relations of these factors varies considerably at 
the present time. Certainly the collection of oral traditions is one of the im- 
portant duties of the folklorist and, particularly in European and American 
materials, there appears to be a continuing stream of stories and motifs 
which is passed on by word of mouth from generation to generation and 
which does not appear in literary sources unless through the efforts of the 
collector. Parallel streams of oral and literary tradition may thus be dis- 
tinguished and it is often possible to demonstrate that the oral tradition 
traces back to earlier forms. Elizabethan ballads remain in out-of-the-way 
corners of the United States as late as the twentieth century; stories of the 
Norse gods crop up as episodes in the lives of the saints or are continued as the 
tales of old people and children. Folk memory is said to be long. A study of the 
oral tradition then leads to a knowledge of thoughts preserved from an 
earlier day and a transition occurs readily from this to a regard for the oral 
tradition as a primitive remnant, a kind of thought fossil in the present. 

This view, in which the oral or primitive stands apart from the written or 
sophisticated like a parallel growth with deeper roots, is less easily substanti- 
ated in India than in Europe. In India, the written tradition goes back in real 
time as far as any reconstruction of European folklore. There are almost three 
thousand years of a continuous written literature. During that whole period 
there has been constant interchange between the written and the oral. The 
practice of transmitting the written word, by word of mouth, from teacher to 
pupil was apparently present in Vedic times and it persists today. It is pecu- 
liarly Indian that this process need not be a transmission from the literate 
to the illiterate. Teachers are sometimes not literate: the learned will sit at the 
feet of a great teacher whether he be literate or not. India has kept the dis- 
tinction clear between the teacher and the scribe. Yet the parables and myths 
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of the teachers, and the stories of the gifted raconteurs, have often been re- 
corded, forming points of reference which are highly respected. This process 
of constant interchange is known in Europe, but too frequently disregarded. 
Since the Grimms recorded their German Marchen, who can say of one of those 
stories that it belongs to either an oral or a written tradition? 

Indic materials, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, are all subject to this 
question. But the folklore of the “‘primitive’’ Dravidian remnants, isolated 
as they have been, might conceivably furnish a truly oral, and primitive, tra- 
dition. Only it does not. Motif after motif can be traced to a Sanskrit version. 
If the Kota do not supply us a primitive folklore in this sense, it is difficult 
to know where in India we are to look for the “‘primitive.”” Our search for 
some relevant meaning which may be attached to this word has again failed. 


III 


Folklore, however, is not constituted of motifs alone. The motifs of Kota 
stories may be Indic but “‘it may be said at once that they (the stories) are 
thoroughly Kota in style and, so far as such a statement means anything, in 
material” (p. 5). Emeneau frequently points to the fact that the raw materials 
have undergone a process of ‘“‘Kotaization”’: they have been naturalized to 
Kota life. Bits of cultural fact are inserted here and there and the whole is 
seen through a Kota lens. Just how close the parallel between cultural 
content and folklore material or content may be cannot be determined by 
casual examination. But Emeneau has rather carefully characterized Kota 
style. No matter what the content of the story, it carries a Kota stamp once 
it has passed through Kota hands—or minds. Thus the bible story mentioned 
above is recognizably Kota and it becomes possible to separate what is Kota 
in the tales from what is ‘‘un-Kota.’’ This process by which a group makes 
materials peculiarly its own is hard to get at, and Emeneau is hampered in 
his approach by a lack of comparable folklore from South India. Yet he is 
able to draw on his and on Mandelbaum’s field notes sufficiently to establish 
a real difference between Kota and Toda in this regard. As he says in con- 
nection with his initial description of the Nilgiri peoples: ‘‘the impression 
of difference and of failure of diffusion is overwhelming . . . one of the basic 
factors in a caste system is just this failure.” 

Until Toda folklore is available in quantity enough for comparison, the 
differences between it and Kota folklore cannot be fully documented. In the 
meantime, Emencau has given several contrasts between them which need 
not be repeated here. The point of greatest significance for our purposes is 
brought out clearly in his introductory statement. Not only do the Kota and 
Toda differ in their general ways of life but their folklores also differ in style. 
Despite their social and economic dependence upon each other, they main- 
tain what might be termed different culture patterns which are expressed in 
folklore as in other aspects of life. Characterization of this sort is new in 
Indic folklore. It is the kind of characterization which has been most care- 
fully worked out in American Indian materials. 

There may be said to be three main schools of folklore study at the present 
time: (1) the Indic school, which has been most strongly influenced by the 
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studies of Maurice Bloomfield; (2) ihe anthropological school, which has 
worked largely in the American Indian field and which owes its major em- 
phases to Franz Boas; and (3) the Aarne-Thompson school. The members of 
the Indic school started out as Sanskrit scholars. They are primarily linguists. 
As Indologists they have concerned themselves with all things Indic including 
philosophy, religion, history, politics, art—and folklore. Indeed, the study of 
Sanskrit sources led directly to folklore. Some of our most valuable examina- 
tions of the continuity of motifs in time and space, and of shifts in meaning 
of phrase and incident, have come from these men. In addition, their work 
with native Indian scholars taught an appreciation of oral materials not 
usually present in the approach of the historical minded. Though relatively 
few in number and little known by the average folklorist, their studies are 
extremely important in our present knowledge of folklore process. 

The anthropological school has been almost equally interested in linguistics. 
It, too, has insisted that if language materials are to be fully understood they 
must be most accurately recorded and most minutely studied. There is no 
substitute for texts and linguistic analyses. Faced, however, with the Ameri- 
can Indian situation the emphasis has somewhat shifted. Whereas the 
Indic school worked in a continuous tradition of written language extending 
over a period of almost three thousand years, the Americanist had to deal 
with unwritten and unrecorded languages which were not only mutually un- 
intelligible but belonged to entirely different language stocks. Other cultural 
aspects differed as markedly, and the Americanist was forced to a considera- 
tion of basic differences. Upon his recognition of such cultural difference, he 
developed an approach which has since been fruitfully applied in other world 
areas as well. His attention has been directed toward an intensive analysis 
of culture patterns existing contemporaneously in the world today. Folklore 
has served as an excellent tool in this analysis; it has been used to investigate, 
and to illustrate, differences more intimate than formal and more psycho- 
logical than linguistic. In recent years, although the anthropological school 
has not lost sight of changes occurring in folklore over space and time, it has 
tended to examine bodies of folklore with an eye for their uniqueness—for 
what Emeneau has called the “‘Kotaization’’ of his materials. 

The Kota field work was done jointly by Mandelbaum, an anthropologist, 
and Emeneau, a Sanskrit scholar, and Kota Texts offers a suggestion of what 
that happy combination may eventually yield in the study of Indic folklore. 
Texts and linguistic analysis are not slighted.* Attention is given to the rela- 
tionships of Kota with generally Indic motifs. Notice is taken of a marked 
difference between the local treatments afforded by Toda and Kota. The 
Toda are “‘terse’’; the Kota “insist on highly detailed narrative with much 
reported conversation,” etc. Further examination of the differences is 
promised in subsequent publication. 

Accepting these differences as proven, let us look at their broader signifi- 
cance. Anthropologists in the Americanist field have consistently pointed 


8 A too little used example of such an approach in Indic folklore may be mentioned here: 
Tilawonu Hatim, Hatim’s Tales; Kashmiri Stories and Songs recorded by M. Aurel Stein; 
edited with translations and notes by Sir George A. Grierson (London, 1923). 
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out that the elaboration of culture pattern on the so-called primitive leve] 
necessarily influences our concept of the transition from ‘“‘primitive” to 
“civilized.” If the ‘‘primitive’’ Dravidian remnant in India is represented by 
several units distinctly separable and identifiable in these terms, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to derive the highly developed Hindu civilization from 
any single historic source or from any simple combination of historic sources, 
The modern Indologist is well aware of this, though he has come at it by other 
means. We are, consequently, not justified in assuming in India on the basis 
of known facts a transition to a differentiated level of society from an undiffer- 
entiated level represented by our Dravidians. Either such an undifferentiated 
level never existed at all or it is not present today. In either case, ‘‘primitive”’ if 
applied to them can hardly mean undifferentiated and it can certainly not 
mean undifferentiated if applied to their folklore. Once more we are baffled 
in our attempt to settle upon a meaning for the word. 


IV 


The Aarne-Thompson school of folklore differs from the other two schools 
described earlier in that its methods have derived primarily from a study of 
European folk tales. It is thus more impressed than the others by the existence 
of an oral tradition which, as we have said above, ‘‘stands apart from the 
written or sophisticated like a parallel growth. . . .."” Members of this school 
have been particularly interested in the collection and classification of folk- 
lore materials and have emphasized the importance of obtaining numerous 
variants of a tale. Their influence has been widely felt both in the United 
States and abroad. Tabular analyses of folk tale types and motifs have been 
developed and the motif-index has been perfected by Stith Thompson and 
applied by him beyond the realm of European materials to the American 
Indian field. He apparently feels that there is no need to change or to radically 
modify either his method or his theory in approaching areas in which the 
written tradition is absent. He has also supplied type and motif analyses and 
a motif-index for Kota Texts. In his recent book on the folk tale, Thompson 
mentions that arrangements have already been completed for the extension 
of the same treatment to Indic materials.'®° These plans were made at the Con- 
gress for the Study of the Folktale at Lund in 1935, and one supposes that 
the Kota analyses constitute the first step toward their completion. 

According to Emeneau, the Toda distinguish between ‘‘myths’’ and 
“stories’’ but the Kota make no such distinction. However, in arranging the 
Kota texts for publication Emeneau made two basic divisions: ‘‘Myths and 
tales (Texts 1-37) were easily separated from accounts of customs and cere- 
monies (Texts 38-44)”’ (p. 14). He further arranged the texts within the first 
division 
beginning with those tales that contained more or less of ‘‘origin’’ material (Texts 
1-13), then other stories in which animals talk to men (Texts 14-18), then other 


® Undifferentiated is here used in its obvious sense. If anyone wishes to apply some such 
concept as undifferentiated in function to levels of society, he is of course free to do so. Pre- 
vious efforts in this direction have not been distinguished by their success. 

10 Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1946), p. 421. 
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stories that are nonhistorical in our sense (Texts 19-28), and finally stories which 
purport to be, or are, about modern characters or events (Texts 29-36... ); the 
“Wolf! wolf!’’ story, not a genuine Kota story, is Text 37. 


In the Thompson folk tale analyses, the two divisions are less clear: Story No. 
37 is followed by Story No. 38, Story No. 39, etc. The types of the latter are 
simply described as ‘“‘modern marriage customs” and “modern funeral cus- 
toms” to set them off from such stories as Nos. 31 and 32, which are typed 


TABLE 1 
Arrangement of Texts by Initial Time Statements 
Initial Statement Text Number 
Pe MI SOE. 6 6 a5 ce cei eR ee espe DES Gos I, 2,3, 7,9, II, 12, 13, 


15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 34 
When all the people who lived in ancient times.......... 33 
(text begins with same word as do texts above) 
Our distant ancestor Kitu-rpayk, just having been born 


RIE a 5.6. ib Sd 5 aia BRK ERR ERE CRORE Ha ROO 6 
Aibott & URGUHAEE YORER BBO... 6.5 oc ccc cc cececcscwcesess 8, 10, 14 
About four hundred years ago... ......0ccceccscseccces 26 
In..., about three or four hundred years ago.......... 4 
About three hundred years ago... ... 2... eee eee eee ee eee 32 
RE IN 6. oid 56 a -din Sia ew adie wie RWrik nna ereedte 30 
PIGtt GEICO FOOEE GO 6556 oc ickic ca sccacnccnwnses ame 29 
A MAR WAS OWNING DUTBIORS . ... 2.5 ccccceccsecescceses 37 
A man had three sons (context in past)... .............. 5 
Since... had no children (context in past)... .......... 22 
The Kotas lived at (context in past)... ...........0005- 35 
At... lived... (context in immediate past)............ 31 
EO UO TE We EO ook ois hk sid cds cise esees 27 
From ancient times .. . up to about forty years ago...... 36 
a Serre eer ee eer ee eee 39 
I will tell... From ancient times... .......0ccsccscsces 44 
Bh re I Gs oo hv ccs sasetcnsxecesuana 38 
Tia B01 The MOVER TOES VINBMEE 6c. isok oc ccccccies cesses 40 
For the Kotas of our seven villages... ............00005 4! 
The Kotas in all seven Villages... o.oo iccsvccccccncses 42 
For our men whom we call Kotas... ..............20.02- 43 


respectively as “dream fulfillment’? and “fifteen men go on adventures: 
monsters killed.” 

Emeneau does not say that the Kota have a word which distinguishes be- 
tween ‘“‘myths and tales’’ and ‘‘accounts of customs and ceremonies.” This is 
certainly a division often made in textual materials. Even a superficial ex- 
amination of the texts themselves indicates that Tu-j in giving them located 
all the texts equally in the minds of his listener by initial statements placing 
them in a time span. Table 1 gives a summary of these initial statements. If 
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they are to be taken at their face value, little doubt exists as to the chronologi- 
cal placement of the accounts. They vary from “ancient times’’ to “about 
eighteen years ago.” There is one group (Texts 5, 22, 35, 37) in which the past 
is indicated but is not made clear in the initial statement. One of these 
texts (35) was told immediately after a text dated “‘in ancient times”’ and lines 
refer back to it; Text 22 is dated by the name of the deity in the initial 
statement; the other two seem to be truly in an undated past but they are 
the shortest texts in the collection and seem almost like fragments (37 is the 
“wolf! wolf!’ story). Texts 27 and 31 seem to be almost gossip: in reading them 
in translation it is hard to avoid the feeling that these are day-to-day hap- 
penings, told as such. Text 27 is even phrased initially in the present. This text 
is typed by Thompson as “sister avenges brother’s unjust murder,”’ yet its 
main motif on the index, a classification accepted by Emeneau (p. 5), is given 
as ‘‘Joseph and Potiphar’s wife.” 

Texts 36 and 38—44, according to their own initial statements, have either 
been true for a long time or are true of all Kotas. They begin with phrases 
which might be called continuative in meaning and might well on this basis be 
grouped together. Except for one story, they coincide with Emeneau’s second 
division of ‘‘accounts of customs and ceremonies.” 

It is not clear how much of this apparent interest in time is demanded by 
the morphology of Kota language. Emeneau does not discuss the question, 
but in his brief linguistic description he lists several verb modalities: an in- 
dicative in which there is ‘formal treatment of the category of tense,” two 
“‘present-futures’’ which may become past through certain additional pho- 
netic formula, a “potential,’’ an ‘‘irrealis,’’ a future, an “argumentative,” a 
“voluntative’’ and an imperative. The linguistic form of the verb certainly 
seems more complicated than anything it would be possible to render ade- 
quately in English. But not all of the interest in time in the texts can be said 
to rely on the morphology of the verb. An overwhelming proportion of the 
paragraphs, listed as corresponding numbered sections in text and translation, 
begin with ‘‘when”’ or ‘“‘while’”’ (tam, sometimes anm)," ‘‘afterward”’ (pibalk), 
and “at that time’ (alk). Other time phrases are also frequently used at 
paragraph beginnings: ‘‘as soon as,” “‘just on that night,” ‘‘one day,”’ “next 
morning,” ‘‘on the night before,”’ ‘“‘week before last,’’ etc. Emeneau has sug- 
gested that the Kota are interested in detailed conversational accounts. They 
seem also to be fascinated by detailed statements of time. Offhand, no other 
materials come to mind which show such a concern with time and one suspects 
this should be added to the list of traits included in the process of Kotaization. 

Yet difficulties lie in the way of accepting an arrangement of the texts based 
on the chronology of the initial statement, even though such an arrangement 
tends to substantiate Emeneau’s original two divisions and also follows what 
appears to be an important pattern in Kota verbal materials. For one thing, 
it disarranges Emeneau’s groupings in the first division. The most glaring 


11 The whole linguistic question of time elements is complicated on this point by a brief com- 
ment in a personal communication from Emeneau: ‘“inm and anm do not mean ‘when’ or 
‘while,’ but ‘in this manner’ and ‘in that manner’ respectively. The morphology with its long 
strings of non-finite verb forms, usually giving events in the order of their occurrence, has neces- 
sitated a translation of the kind you call attention to.” 
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examples of disarrangement occur in Texts 33 and 34 both of which Emeneau 
has classified with “stories which purport to be, or are, about modern charac- 
ters or events’’ and both of which took place according to their initial state- 
ments in “ancient times.’’ Upon further examination we find, as so often 
happens, that despite the apparent contradiction both classifications are « or- 
rect. These texts begin with ancient times, but each presents a series of epi- 
sodes some of which occurred in modern times. The transition from one 
episode, and period, to the other is always made clear, but it is not easy to 
classify the texts in terms of a time scale. 

Text 34 is the more intricate of the two. It begins with ancient times and 
ends with episodes in the life of Tu-j himself. Around the general topic of the 
annual funeral ceremony which brings Toda and Kota together, Tu-j has 
woven an intricate net of origin stories, the deeds of heroes, personal evalua- 
tions and personal accomplishments. Some idea of the complexity of this 
fabric may be obtained from the synoptic arrangement in Table 2. The mating 
of Toda and Kota at the ceremony is favorably evaluated by Tu-j in text sec- 


TABLE 2 


Analyses of Text 34 
The Exploits of Tu‘j} Ma] and Kaj Mal] 


Text Type and Motif Analysis Text ee 
Sections By Stith Thompson Sections Shifts in Time 


Type: Heroes rid country of 
monsters 
1-4 Action in ancient times continues 
5-11 Origin of funeral customs 5-11 to present in description of annual 
funeral ceremony. 
12-14 Marriages made at annual 12-13 Thinking how good it is that Toda 


festival and Kota meet and mate on 
these occasions, 
15-23 Devastating buffalo 14-17 leads to telling of funeral one 


hundred years ago in which a 
great buffalo ran wild 
15-23 Test: overcoming savage 
buffalo 
18-24 but was tamed by two men and 
slaughtered for the funeral. 
18-23 Hero overcomes devastating 
animal (buffalo) 
25-37 Test: bull fight (buffaloes) 25-31 A year later the same two men are 
promised wives as reward to 
31 Suitor contests: bride offered 
as prize 


32-37 tame the buffaloes so a funeral 
may be held. The buffaloes are 
tamed. 

38-39 Next morning the men receive 
wives. 

40 Those men still feared today. 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Text Type and Motif Analysis Text 


Sections By Stith Thompson Sections Shifts in Time 


44-51 Test: overcoming robbers 41-45 When villages raided the people 
went to these two men for help. 

46-48 They rout the raiders at one 
village; 

49 on the next day at another village; 

50 afterward at another; 

51 at last at another and the people 
are no longer molested. 

52-53 The men are supported by the 
people. 

54-56 After fifty years the men die but 
people support their wives and 
two sons till the sons are grown. 

57 Funeral still held today so people 
may know each other. 

58 When I heard about ancient times, 
I wanted to help the people and 
urged them not to eat carrion, 
for sixteen years I have done 
this. 

59 When my father died, I said not to 
slaughter buffalo for the funeral. 
When this was done four or five 
years ago, now many people do 
likewise. 


tions 12-13; its beginnings are explained in the episode running from 25 to 
39; and the note is hit again in 57 with somewhat more generalized implica- 
tions which are followed through in 58. The custom of slaughtering a buffalo 
at the ceremony, with the eventual taming of the animals by the Kota, forms 
the basis of the first two heroic episodes and is dealt with again in the final 
section (59)—because of the influence and personal example of Tu-j the old 
custom is being changed! This interweaving of past and present, of heroic 
deed and personal accomplishment, of custom and calm evaluation of custom, 
makes an interesting whole which carries us quite beyond any scheme of 
classification yet touched upon. 

It is not easy to analyze folklore without a knowledge of the culture and 
the language. But some things may be done when such rich material is pre- 
sented as in Kota Texts. Verbal materials may be analyzed for their narrative 
elements as Thompson has done, putting them in the framework of folk tales 
existing the world over (see Table 2).!* In them may be recognized the factors 
which make them unique, which give them the stamp of their locale, their 


12 See also the review of Stith Thompson’s book, The Folktale, in the Review of Religion, 12 
(1948), 289-294. 
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time and their culture. Emeneau has recognized some of these factors in his 
description of Kotaization, and promises others. Another has been added in 
our brief description of the Kota fascination with time. Upon further exami- 
nation this proved to be more far reaching than had at first been suspected. 
The Kota seem to have an orientation to time, a kind of manipulation of the 
time span in relation to themselves, which may be of peculiar importance to 
the study of Indic folklore. 

Another, and possibly related, factor which may be of equal significance has 
been suggested by Emeneau. Text 29 is the story of how a Kota woman 
killed her mongoose. Although reported as an actual occurrence, this story is 
also a classic folk tale in India."* Upon careful investigation while in the field 
Emeneau decided that, despite the fact that the tale was an old folklore mo- 
tif, it had taken place in real life. This give and take between folklore and real- 
ity seems to be of particular significance in Indic and related folklores. The 
most recent example which has come to my attention concerns a house of 
elephant bones described in a Georgian folk tale.“ By a trick, a boy kills 
enough elephants to build a nine-story palace of their bones, thereby fulfilling 
one of the tests by which he wins the princess. In a first hand account of the 
Persian court dating from 1683, a building made entirely of elk bones is men- 
tioned. It had been built as a monument to the hunting prowess of the 
Persian ruler.® Parallels of this sort between folklore and reality are often 
explained in terms of a lag operating through folk memory. This instance 
might well be construed as proof of the fact that the roots of the oral tradi- 
tion are well buried in the past. A reality of a by-gone age may here have been 
preserved as a folk referent. 

This explanation, however, can hardly be considered applicable in the case 
of Emeneau’s mongoose story, for in it the folk tale preceded the event. Some 
of my work with a Bengali Muslim informant," in 1945-1947, suggests a sim- 
ilar sequence from folk tale to event rather than the other way around. This 
informant spoke in matter of fact terms of his personal experiences with 
jinns. It was not a matter of concern to him that several of the episodes could 
be duplicated in Muslim literature. The fact that the same things had hap- 
pened to others in the past could be interpreted as further validation, if such 
were needed, for the reality of his own experience. A phrasing which placed 
either folk tale or event as prior in time would inaccurately describe his atti- 
tude. It would be nearer the truth to say that he saw these incidents as equally 
part of the facts of existence. If we come across reference in a folk tale to the 
baking of bread or the spending of money, we do not exclaim. These are of 
the stuff of life and it would be meaningless to ask us which came first, the 
incident as it was told or as it occurred. Reality just includes such episodes. 
The same was true of other aspects of the Bengali’s world: he knew of a fish 


13 See also M. B. Emeneau, “‘A Classical Indian Folk-Tale as a Reported Modern Event,” 
American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, Vol. 83, pp. 503-513. 

1 George and Helen Papashvily, Yes and No Stories (New York, 1946). 

46 Sansom, Present State of Persia (London, 1695). 

16 See also “Villages Notes from Bengal,” American Anthropologist, 48 (1946), 574-592- 
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which if caught and released would reward the fisherman by fulfilling three 
wishes; he was present when a man, buried three months, was resurrected 
from the dead; he saw a holy man walk across the Surma River."” 

The process of interaction between the folk tale and the reality under such 
circumstances is one about which we should like to have a great deal more 
information. No one doubts, for instance, that rocket ships had an existence 
in the world of the imagination prior to their trial flights in 1947. The relation 
between living American folklore and reality could be worked out in this case 
by attention to the historical facts. Until a series of such studies is made and 
the process becomes clearer, the most that can be expected is a recognition 
that each motif must be worked out in terms of its own particular set of cir- 
cumstances. The fact still remains, however, that Indic and related folklores 
apparently stand alone in this respect. Folk tale and reality interact here to 
an extent hardly found elsewhere, yet it is not known whether this is equally 
true of all areas of India. It can certainly be paralleled by a similar interaction 
between the oral and written traditions which occurs in Kota as in the rest of 
India despite illiteracy. 

The interaction between folk tale and reality has always been a part of 
the study of folklore although it has usually been understood as an interest 
in the belief in superstitution. Superstitions are still collected by folklorists. 
Various theories have been held concerning them and their relation to the 
primitive, and especially to the history of the development of religion. None 
of these theories adequately accounts for the orientation toward time and the 
interaction between folk tale and reality which we have noted here and which 
seem peculiarly Indic. For our purposes this need not be given fuller treat- 
ment, but it should be noted that we find ourselves back at a familiar point. 
The Kota seem no more superstitious, and hence no more “primitive,” in re- 
gard to their experience with folklore motifs as modern events than the Ben- 
gali mentioned. Both might be called “‘primitive,’’ but it will be remembered 
that Emeneau checked the veracity of the Kota mongoose story. So far no 
one has similarly substantiated the Bengali stories, but the historical and psy- 
chological intricacies of the problem opened up here cannot be overlooked. 
It certainly suggests again that ‘‘primitive’’ be used with caution. 


CONCLUSION 


Several of the main problems of the general Indic field have been touched 
upon in our examination of Kota folklore. Since the Kota are among the so- 
called primitive peoples of India, the meaning of the word “primitive’”’ has 
been particularly investigated. Four possible meanings have been discussed: 
(1) early, simple, and primitive; (2) oral, folk, and primitive; (3) undifferen- 
tiated and primitive; (4) superstitious and primitive. None of these can ac- 
curately be applied to Kota folklore. 

Many further arguments could have been introduced but cultural research 
has now reached the stage when generalized arguments are no longer of value. 


17 For a study of this folklore motif see Wm. Norman Brown, Indian and Christian Miracles 
of Walking on the Water (Chicago, 1928). 
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The basic social theories of the nineteenth century are undergoing reexamina- 
tion in the light of large masses of accumulated data. Most anthropologically 
well informed persons today avoid the use of the word ‘‘primitive”’ entirely. 
One alternative is to speak of the “‘literate’’ and the ‘‘pre-literate.’’ These 
refer variously to observed differences in the presence or absence of literacy, 
or to hypothecated positions in an historic sequence. In the realm of folklore, 
especially of the folklore of India, this distinction seems peculiarly inept. 
The data available on the Kota show that their folklore may not accurately 
be described as either “‘primitive’’ or ‘‘pre-literate”’ in the four meanings dis- 
cussed above. There seems also to be a question whether they may be fruit- 
fully applied to Indic folklore or, indeed, to any body of existing folklore. 


Columbia University, 
New York City 








REPORT OF THE FOLK SONG COMMITTEE OF THE COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE II SECTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 1947! 


Compiled by SAMUEL P. BAYARD 


A few years ago, the late Phillips Barry remarked to the compiler of the 
present report that the study of even a single traditional ballad was ceasing 
to be a one-man job; that it required instead the joint efforts of a folklorist, a 
musicologist, an anthropologist, a psychologist, and a literary scholar. He 
might well, perhaps, have added a linguist, among others, to this list; but his 
statement in itself is an accurate expression of the feeling that we folk song 
students share as we contemplate the ever-increasing magnitude and complex- 
ity of our tasks. Indeed, the study of folk song in general is fully on a par 
with that of any other art or complex of arts—with its problems of origin and 
source; of transmission and diffusion and influence; of change and growth, 
creation and re-creation, development and decay. 

The collected material of our subject is increasing rapidly in variety and 
quantity; but the problems we have to solve largely by means of these col- 
lectanea are far from solution; in fact, the question of just how they are to be 
attacked is itself enough to puzzle the investigator. Our interpretation of this 
material, and all other efforts to add to our knowledge of the subject, seem 
at the moment to be immediately beset by four major difficulties, none of 
which appears likely to yield to anything but time and continued work. 
These difficulties, moreover, are so interlocked and interrelated that we may 
never be able to approach them singly; but they can at least be enumerated 
separately, as follows: 

First, although folk song appears as an art essentially of the people every- 
where, we can never afford to forget that the circumstances of its development 
may be quite different in different nationalities or culture areas. In each region 
there may be some special, significant difference in the extent to which tra- 
ditional song is dependent on, or independent of, the music and song of 
trained artists. It is dangerous enough to make generalizations about folk 
song anywhere; but a factor like the one just mentioned makes generaliza- 
tions about folk song as a whole, on the basis of knowledge of the folk song 
of just one group, dangerous in the extreme. A writer may be forced in some 
measure to make them; but his readers should be careful to regard them with 
caution. We must expect to find ourselves held up in our attempts to formu- 
late broad general theories about these songs until we can have at our dis- 
posal adequate analyses of each local or national folk song culture; drawn 
up by scholars to whom the cultures are native. This naturally applies to 
words and music alike; and the prospects of such a state of affairs seem just 
now rather remote. 


1 The committee submitting this report, which was read at the MLA convention in Detroit, 
Dec. 30, 1947, consists of the following persons: Samuel P. Bayard, Pennsylvania State College, 
chairman; Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., University of Virginia; George Herzog, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Florida; Alton C. Morris, University of Florida; Archer 
Taylor, University of California. 
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Second, in regard to Anglo-American folk song, not to mention that of 
other peoples, our studies are hampered by the fact that nomenclature and 
terminology are nowhere near a point of standardization. It is not only that 
we lack settled identification titles for a great number of folk poems,-and for 
nearly all identifiable folk melodies; but we also lack complete mutual under- 
standing and uniformity of use when it comes to terms like “type,” “‘formu- 
la,” “pattern,” “‘style,’’ and sometimes even “‘song’’ and “‘folk.’”’ This situation 
is due not to the perversity of those who must employ these hard-worked 
terms, but to the unavoidable difficulties created by working with a large 
number of unknown factors, and trying to put perceptions of complex phe- 
nomena into intelligible language. 

Third, in connection with the study of folk songs either singly or in groups, 
we have a difficulty which seems to belong especially to the investigation of 
traditional art. Whenever we essay the study of a folk song, we find ourselves 
confronted not with an easily isolable item, but with a complex that may actu- 
ally include the entire tradition of which the song is part. Each folk song, of 
course, consists not merely of a poem with its accompanying melody, but of a 
group of variant forms of the poem, associated with variant forms of a tune 
or tunes. And each item in this array of variants may have its own peculiar 
course of development. This condition has the effect of making it virtually 
impossible to benefit by the isolation of any individual folk song for study 
apart from the entirety of the song and music tradition. Such a study is bound 
to ‘spread out”’ in a confusing manner and become constantly more inclusive. 
More connections and relations will be found continually for words and air 
alike, and the student who started his investigation with one song may finally 
be driven to a survey of the entire tradition. At the present time this situation 
seems to be due largely to the lag of musical behind textual studies, which, to- 
gether with the tendency of students to confine their attention to the music 
recorded for special groups of songs, like the Child Ballads, has kept the study 
of folk song generally in confusion. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the fourth major difficulty with 
which we have to contend. Perhaps at the moment it is the most important. 
There is no doubt that most folk song students, whether they are musicolo- 
gists or not, find the subject virtually torn in two for them by the fact that 
folk song is a combination of music and verse. Or perhaps we might rather say 
that this fact pulls the students in two different directions, and at present 
almost compels some to devote special attention to texts and others to con- 
centrate on tunes. The writer of this report, incidentally, is not inclined 
to deplore such specialization; on the contrary, he believes that in time it is 
likely to produce more solid benefits than would result from a state of divided 
attention and continual distraction on the part of investigators and editors. 
However, the real difficulty in the situation comes from the fact—perhaps not 
yet fully realized everywhere—that we cannot study our folk music in sections 
or pieces as we can our folk song textual repertory. We can compile the 
versions of a ballad and study them together as a group; but we cannot thus 
segregate the music sung to the versions of that ballad. It is probably safe 
to say that British-American folk music presents the student with what might 
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be called an unbroken front. It is possible to study words and tunes sep- 
arately; but it is not possible profitably to study the tunes to some of the 
songs apart from the tunes to all the other songs. We simply cannot either 
split our folk music into groups of tunes according to the types of song to 
which the tunes are set, or ignore the music of some pieces while concentrating 
on that of others. 

Two features of this music have special significance for a folk song student. 
One is the variability in the associations of folk song texts with folk tunes— 
which furnishes evidence that the singers have cultivated their music in com- 
parative independence, and have joined words and melodies, by and large, 
exactly as they have seen fit. The other is the fact that in the Anglo-American 
tradition we repeatedly encounter recognizable individual melodies which 
have split up into more or less large groups of variant forms. The combina- 
tion of these two circumstances automatically makes the genetic relations 
between folk tune items a factor of first importance in folk song study. We 
deal not with songs set to airs, but with versions of songs, set to versions of 
airs. Any tune, or form thereof, may be found anywhere in the area of the 
tradition, set to a text of almost any sort. Also, to add to the complication, 
instrumental folk music, though cultivated in pronounced divorce from song- 
text contacts, still impinges on the field of folk song music, and shares, and 
influences, and contributes to, the folk-song-tune repertory. 

The implications of the foregoing remarks may not be immediately clear 
or obvious; but, provided that we have succeeded in stating them definitely, 
they appear to be as follows: 

1. In attempts to solve problems of folk song history, there can be no suc- 
cessful utilization of the music sung to forms of a single folk song, or to vari- 
ants of a limited group of folk songs, unless the tunes in question are properly 
identified; and unless the diffusion and significance of their variant forms in 
the whole folk song tradition are already known or understood. Without this 
information we must expect continual mistakes of a grave nature in the inter- 
pretation of data, and constant error in drawing conclusions. 

2. The identification of individual folk tunes in their many variant forms is 
a pressing necessity, along with the giving of names to individual melodies 
so identified, in order that they can be referred to without the possibility of 
misunderstanding between students and scholars. We have a folk music 
consisting in large part of individual tunes. These tunes should have identifi- 
cation titles just as the Child Ballads have, and as all other folk poems ought 
to have. 

3. The study of folk music independently of folk texts is quite desirable— 
in fact, it is almost a necessity, if the foregoing statements are correct in the 
main. After many specialized studies have been made in our folk music, the 
textual and musicological scholars, we hope, can really work together with 
better mutual understanding, and add substantially to our knowledge. That 
scholars elsewhere also feel the need of concentrated and cooperative study of 
folk music on a large scale is indicated by the recent founding of an Inter- 
national Folk Music Council at the International Folk Music Conference in 


London. 
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In recent years a recognition of the need for more effective handling of tra- 
ditional tunes, as well as of the mass of other folk song data thus far recorded, 
has been showing itself significantly—and in much the same way as it did dur- 
ing the first two decades of this century. More and more the minds of folk 
song scholars have been returning to the problems of classifying and indexing 
both song texts and tunes. This committee recognizes the value and need of 
such undertakings. It also recognizes that great difficulties attend them, and 
is ready to help further the projects by any means within its power. 

Those who have already attempted a classification or index of folk melodies 
have a claim on our gratitude; since through their efforts we are able to see 
more clearly the pitfalls of this sort of undertaking. It seems as though the 
task is going to be especially exacting, so far as these tunes are concerned. 
We have just mentioned the need for identifying and naming discernible 
individual melodies in our folk music tradition. Naturally, an index, or a 
classification carried through on a single basis, does not have this immediate 
aim; nevertheless, we all recognize that it could be of the greatest use in help- 
ing us to find out just what melodies, and what sort of melodies, we are dealing 
with. 

Either one of these projects would seem to be considerably more than a 
one-man job. It is rather lucky, therefore, that they are both apparently quite 
independent of any differing theories which the members of a collaborating 
group might possibly have, at the outset of the project, regarding the origin 
and growth of folk song repertories. But the experience of past efforts of this 
kind seems to permit a few general observations which—though none of 
them can be said to be original with this report—may possibly be of service 
as reminders. 

First, as Professor Herzog pointed out in the 1937 MLA Folk Song Com- 
mittee Report,? indexes relying for their order of arrangement on the opening 
or closing notes of a tune rely on a “haphazard trait.”” These opening or con- 
cluding bits may be conventional, oft-recurring, and often exchanged; hence, 
they can hardly be used as time-saving guides, either to tune-versions, or to 
specific musical items. The plain fact is that tunes or versions cannot be found 
among items so arranged without one’s going over and over the entire index 
and being often misled; for the same openings, for example, may introduce 
quite different and unrelated melodies, and differing openings may character- 
ize variant forms of a single melody. 

Second, indexes which do not reproduce a tune-item in its entirety do not 
serve as useful guides to melodies. Though it may be possible to outline or 
synopsize stories, ballads and songs, one cannot give a “brief outline’ of a 
western European folk melody. Nor can one give a detached phrase thereof, 
and hope to escape misleading an investigator to whom the whole tune is not 
available. 

Third, classifications by melodic contours are indeed capable of separating 
melodies into groups (or types) sharing the same configurations, and they 


2 Southern Folklore Quarterly (Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida and Southeastern 
Folklore Society), I, No. 2 (June, 1937), pp. 52, 53. 
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would appear to hold out the best hopes for the discernment of individual 
tunes and their variants. But without a transcription, of some kind, of the 
entire melody, they too are liable (like the types of indexes just mentioned) 
to be the occasion of more misinformation and loss of time than they should. 

Fourth, if the above remarks contain any accurate diagnosis of some of 
our difficulties, it follows that we must have some means of writing down 
tunes that is not so expensive and space-consuming as music printing. The 
type-letter notation method devised by Professor Hustvedt seems to represent 
the most effective way yet found of overcoming this difficulty. 

Fifth, the physical work itself—if not of devising the methods, at least of 
compiling the actual index or classification (or both) of folk songs and tunes 
—is bound to devolve on scholars and students who have the broad textual 
and musical knowledge plus the resources—i.e., the libraries—to carry such 
a project to completion. And if the work is to be begun at all soon, it seems 
that the group wishing to cooperate in the project must voluntarily initiate 
it, and call without hesitation for assistance from all likely quarters. 

In attempting to evaluate the work done recently along the lines of folk 
song investigation, we cannot find a better point of reference than the excel- 
lent MLA Folk Song Committee Report of 1937, issued by the group whose 
chairman was the late Professor Reed Smith.’ Of the nine ‘‘suggestions and 
recommendations” of that committee, eight are still pertinent and timely; 
and we are able to see that on six of them some action has been taken. The 
past ten years have witnessed the encouragement, even under difficult condi- 
tions, of collection, of publication, of objective and scientific folk song record- 
ing, and of musical studies. They have also been marked by the formation of 
an enormous folk song archive at the Library of Congress, and by the appear- 
ance of bibliographies, lists of collectors and collections, and items of news 
about folk song activities. All this has been in accord with the advice and 
spirit of the 1937 committee report. Only two suggestions of this report have 
not been acted on with energy: one concerning the possible founding of a 
National Academy of American Folk Song, and one advocating closer rela- 
tionships with British folk song organizations. On the other hand, we have 
seen an ever closer cooperation on the part of folk song scholars in this 
country, and a noticeable growth of interest in folk song and other types of 
folklore on the part of historical societies, or some of their members. It seems 
certain that folk song work in this country will continue to be done mainly by 
interested individuals, though we may expect various organizations to help 
more and more. 

In adding a few more suggestions and recommendations to those made by 
the committee of 1937, the present committee has endeavored to take account 
of changing conditions and expanding opportunities and material in the field; 
also to indicate tentatively some of the means which we might employ to 
help rid ourselves of the difficulties enumerated earlier in this report. The 


3 This occupies the whole of Volume I, No. 2, of the Southern Folklore Quarterly (June, 1937), 
referred to in footnote 2 of this report. 
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following are the suggestions—additional to those already embodied in the 
report—of this committee for continued and renewed folk song activities: 

1. Encouragement of more studies of individual folk songs as text-and-tune 
complexes. While it is true that such studies have still the most imperfect of 
apparatus for their successful prosecution, and none of them has escaped 
rather sharp criticism, they can hardly help adding much to our information, 
and perhaps still more to our ideas. With the large mass of textual and musi- 
cal material now available, such inquiries ought to reveal more at the present 
than at any time in the past. 

2. Continued appeals and encouragement to students and beginning col- 
lectors, especially in regions where little investigation has taken place thus 
far. More—as well as better—field work is still a necessity. 

3. Encouragement to further collection of British and American song mate- 
rial in urban centers. Activities of this sort have already begun promisingly, 
and should be continued. It sometimes happens that a tradition will maintain 
itself in an American industrial city when it has had no chance to take hold 
in the surrounding countryside: e.g., the Anglo-Irish or Gaelic Irish traditions 
of Boston and Pittsburgh. 

4. More attention to gathering the words and airs of folk songs in languages 
other than English. If it is important to know what English songs are sung, it 
is equally important to know what other languages have bequeathed traditions 
of song and music to the enriching of our American civilization. In this ac- 
tivity we may say that the Library of Congress is leading the way, which had 
been pointed out before by private collectors. Individual collectors are now 
doing much important recording of foreign-language songs, especially in ur- 
ban communities, where they have found excellent informants and large 
quantities of material of unsurpassed value. It might also be recommended 
that additional persons immediately engaged or involved in the collection of 
non-English folk song be appointed to the MLA Folk Song Committee. 

5. More attention to the gathering and studying of instrumental folk music 
everywhere in the country. In spite of the independent cultivation of this 
music by folk instrumentalists, the music itself is connected in many ways, 
and at many points, with the melodies sung to traditional songs; and its more 
complete recovery would doubtless help in the solution of many a problem 
of folk song history. 

6. Encouragement to the study of other types of folk song besides the Child 
Ballads in college courses. The separation of the ballad from other kinds of 
traditional songs, for study as popular song or verse, is too artificial to be 
helpful to real investigation of folk song. Traditional music cannot be cut in 
two in this manner; traditional verse should not be. 

7. Further encouragement to all folk song workers to communicate with 
the news sections in the Journal of American Folklore and the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, so that their colleagues may keep themselves acquainted 
with activities in this field. 

8. A concerted effort by folk song scholars to stabilize, if possible, their 
terminology. Several years ago, Professor Entwistle begged folk music stu- 
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dents to speak “‘in preciser accents than hitherto.”* This matter has already 
been remarked upon earlier in the report. 

9. The further study of Negro folk songs—not only of texts, but of tunes, 
melodic patterns, formulae, and practices of melodizing among North Amer- 
ican Negroes. Here also good work has been done, but we need the publication 
of more special studies. 

10. The transcription, in as great quantity as possible, of musical material 
preserved at the moment on recordings of various sorts. This suggestion is 
made because, as George Petrie pointed out long ago, melodic relations not 
discovered by the ear can become apparent at once to the eye when transcrip- 
tions of melodies are set side by side.§ 

11. Cooperation with folk song scholars of other countries whenever feasi- 
ble—especially with those of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Not only are 
our oldest folk songs rather closely akin to those of Scandinavia, but there is 
also perceptible a marked resemblance in the melodic idioms of English, 
Anglo-American and Scandinavian folk music—pointing toward possibilities 
of very fruitful comparative studies. 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


4W.j. Entwistle, European Balladry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), p. 55. 

5 See Petrie’s introduction to his printed collection of 1851 as reprinted in Charles Villiers 
Stanford, ed., The Complete Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish Music (London: Boosey & Co., 
Ltd., c. 1902), p. x. See also, and more explicitly, P. W. Joyce, Ancient Irish Music (Dublin and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., reissue of 1912), p. 22. In both of these writers, the wording 
of the idea is somewhat different from that of our suggestion No. 10. 

















JOHN AVERY LOMAX 
(1867-1948) 


To few men has death come with as friendly a greeting as to the dean of 
our ballad hunters. Back in the land of his birth at the end of a long trail of 
eighty years, John Avery Lomax sang a folk song to his friends, laughed, and 
lapsed into unconsciousness. He died at Greenville, Mississippi, January 26, 
1948. 

The main facts of John A. Lomax’ life are well known to the public through 
the recent publication of his autobiography, Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. 
In this book he has told with a great deal of human interest of his moving to 
Texas as a young child and of the years of his youth where he first became 
acquainted with the many types of character who were to be of such influ- 
ence in his later life. Very early he began to make note of the songs that he 
heard, but in a moment of discouragement burned all these early collections. 
From the middle of the ’nineties, he identified himself with the University of 
Texas and with the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. In his later 
years he engaged in business for two periods, but since 1932 gave his whole 
attention to collecting folk songs and to presenting these to the American 
public. 

When he went to Harvard to work on his Master’s degree, he took with 
him a manuscript of cowboy songs which he had collected. In spite of some 
initial discouragement, he enlisted the interest of several of the Harvard 
professors and was given a fellowship which permitted him to make system- 
atic collection of these songs. His publication of Cowboy Songs, in 1910, was 
a pioneer work in American folklore and it has since become a classic funda- 
mental in any library of American folk song. He helped found the Texas 
Folklore Society and was for two terms president of the American Folklore 
Society. For many years his appearance at the Modern Language Association 
of America afforded a welcome contrast to the solemnity of most of the 
papers presented, and always drew large audiences and great applause. But 
all who heard him lecture realized that what he had to give was not only 
entertainment but also material of vital interest concerning the esthetic and 
emotional life of the American West. 

After 1932, when he began to devote his entire time to folklore research, 
he became the Honorary Curator of the Archive of American Folk Song and 
undertook, with his son Alan, a very comprehensive task of collecting the 
secular songs of the Negroes. This was a great pioneer work, taking the 
Lomaxes through all parts of the South, particularly the penitentiaries and 
prison camps. The material they brought together opened up a new phase 
in the study of American folk song. This expedition also began the collabora- 
tion of John A. Lomax with his son Alan, a joint labor which resulted in the 
publication of four excellent collections: American Ballads and Folk Songs 
(1934); Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Leadbelly (1937); Our Singing Country 
(1941); and Folk Song: U.S.A. (1948). 

A mere list of these accomplishments does not serve to explain the place 
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John A. Lomax occupied in American folklore. All who knew him, in all classes 
of society, responded to the warmth of his personality, and through the years 
he established a chain of friendships throughout the land which will serve to 
keep his memory fresh for many years to come. 

It was my privilege to know him at various times in his life. One very pleas- 
ant year I spent in the Lomax house and received at this early stage in my 
work continual help and counsel. The last of many occasions for renewing 
the friendship came during the summer of 1946, when he spent two weeks 
in the Folklore Institute of America at Indiana University. Here we as- 
sembled a large number of folklorists from all parts of the country and all 
of them will cherish the days—and often the nights—of companionship 
which they were privileged to enjoy with this elder statesman of our folklore. 


StitH THOMPSON 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

















THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
FOLK ARTS AND FOLKLORE 


The International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore (C.I.A.P.: Commission 
International des Arts et Traditions Populaires) and the International Institute for 
Ethnological and Folklore Research (Institut International de Recherches Ethno- 
graphiques et Folkloriques), with headquarters in the Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16, 
France, published in July, 1948, their first two bulletins under the title CIA P Infor- 
mation. 

Announced in bulletin No. 1 is the projected publication in 1949 of the first volume 
of Laos, official review of the C.I.A.P. The volume will be devoted to the comparative 
study on a world scale of the life and customs of peoples, and ethnological and folk- 
lore research in general. Briefly treated also in the bulletin are: the International 
Studies Conference on Rural Architecture, to be held in Budapest in October; the 
Folklore Congress held in Palermo, July 10-15, on occasion of the 1848 Revolutionary 
Centenary Celebrations; a sketch of folklore in Cyprus and its study; notice of the 
third International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences scheduled 
for Brussels (August 15-25); the founding of the African Music Society in Johannes- 
burg; the creation of a Museum of Popular Art in Lisbon in July; an announcement of 
fellowships for the study of Folklore in Canada, tenable by students from Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, and British colonial territories devastated by the war; a 
statement about the International Folk Music Archives in Geneva. Plans for a 
C.I.A.P. exchange service (scientific literature and phonograph records) and resolu- 
tions for mechanical recording of folk music are also set forth. 

Bulletin No. 2 contains a plea by Arnold Van Gennep for an acceptable interna- 
tional terminology in the ethnological sciences, including numerous examples of con- 
fused and confusing terms in different languages; plans for the assistance of ethno- 
logical and folklore institutions which have suffered as a result of the war; notice of 
the activity of the Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society; plans for the or- 
ganization of international ethnological and folklore displays. M. Constantin Brai- 
loiu, Scientific Director of the International Folk Music Archives of the C.I.A.P., 
represented the Commission at a special meeting convoked in Paris, July 26-29, by 
UNESCO to study the creation of a world catalogue of recorded music. Plans are under 
way for a new edition of the inventory published by the C.I.A.P. between 1930 and 
1938 on the folk music resources existing in various countries, taking into account the 
changes that have occurred since 1939. 

[In the interest of communicating these important announcements to readers of 
the Journal of American Folklore all over the world, and making known the work and 
purposes of the C.I.A.P., the American Folklore Society is publishing herewith in full 
the statutes of the organization, and the address of the general secretariat.—Ed.] 


STATUTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON FOLK 
ARTS AND FoLKLorE (C.I.A.P.) 


Article One. The International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore (International 
Institute for Ethnological and Folklore Research), created by the International 
Congress of Folk Arts and Folklore held in Prague in 1928, under the auspices of the 
International Organisation of Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations, is a 
world scientific association. 
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Article Two. It aims, by organising joint activity and work to be undertaken in com- 
mon, to promote the comparative study of the life and customs of peoples and the 
international co-ordination of research into the similarities and differences between 
cultures; it thereby works to develop mutual understanding between peoples by 
bringing out, in spite of the peculiar features of each culture, the concordance of the 
essential aspirations of Man. 


Article Three. The headquarters of the International Commission on Folk Arts and 
Folklore (C.1.A.P.: Commission Internationale des Arts et Traditions Populaires) 
shall be fixed by the General Assembly. While awaiting the benefits of an international 
statute appropriate to international associations, it will function in accordance with 
the legislation in force in the place selected. 


Article Four. The C.1.A.P. is composed of members and associates. 

(i). The members are elected by the General Assembly in view of their competence 
in the relevant fields of activity of the C.I.A.P. They are elected by co-option on a 
two-thirds majority of votes cast by the members. 

(ii). Each member may be represented by another member at meetings of the 
General Assembly or the Governing Board. 

(iii). Associates are persons approved by the General Assembly by a simple ma- 
jority of votes taken at the proposal of not less than three members of the C.I.A.P. 


Article Five. In order to ensure more effective international co-operation, the C.I.A.P. 
will favour the creation of national societies or committees for Folk Arts and Folklore. 

(i). Each society or committee shall determine its own membership and operation, 
providing that members of the C.I.A.P. elected by the General Assembly belong by 
right to the national society or committee of their respective countries. 

(ii). Any member of the C.I.A.P. may, directly, or through his national society 
or committee, submit to the Board of the C.I.A.P. any question or proposal concern- 
ing the working of the Commission or its programme of activity. 

(iii). The C.I.A.P. will associate with its activities the most representative Organi- 
sations or Associations in the field of ethnology, folklore and related sciences. The 
latter, on condition that they have been accepted by the Governing Board, may be 
represented at the General Assemblies and at Studies Conferences by a delegate hav- 
ing the right to vote on the same terms as the members. 

(iv). Organisations of an international character whose programmes are in agree- 
ment with that of the C.I.A.P. may, with the consent of the Governing Board, affili- 
ate with the C.I.A.P. with a view to ensuring the co-ordination necessary for the prog- 
ress of ethnological and folklore science. The conditions and modalities of this collab- 
oration are laid down by mutual agreement between the C.I.A.P. Governing Board 
and the Organisation in question. 

(v). The C.I.A.P. may, on the decision of its Governing Board, join any Institu- 
tion or Organisation whose aims and methods are in harmony with its own mission. 
The conditions and modalities of this affiliation are laid down by mutual agreement 
between the C.I.A.P. Governing Board and the Institution or Organisation in ques- 
tion. 


Article Six. The governing bodies of the C.I.A.P. are: (a) The General Assembly, 
(b) The Governing Board, (c) The Secretary-General. 

(i). The General Assembly is the supreme authority of the C.I.A.P. It is composed 
of members and associates. It shall have competence in any question concerning the 
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working of the C.I.A.P. and the discharge of its mission, except in the particular cases 
where the present statutes dispose otherwise. 

(ii). The General Assembly elects the Governing Board of the C.I.A.P. and ap- 
points the Secretary-General. 

(iii) It shall meet in principle every three years. Extraordinary assemblies may at 
any time be convened, either at the request of the Board or of the majority of the 
members. 


Article 7. The Governing Board is elected for three years. It consists of: a President, 
a Deputy-President, six Vice-Presidents and members representing, as far as possible, 
all nationalities. 

(i). The Board shall meet whenever its President deems it necessary, and in prin- 
ciple, once a year. 

(ii). The Board may invite to any of its sessions, as consultant members, any per- 
sons whose technical assistance is considered necessary for examination of questions 
on the agenda. 

(iii) The Board shall pronounce on all matters affecting the organisation, adminis- 
tration and management of the C.I.A.P. No administrative or financial question may 
be submitted to the General Assembly without having previously been examined by 
the Board. 

(iv). The Board is responsible for the direction of all work included in the pro- 
gramme of activities of the C.1.A.P. 

(v). The Board shall fix the agenda of all meetings organised by the C.I.A.P. 

(vi). The Board appoints reporters and advisers responsible for the scientific direc- 
tion of surveys and work undertaken by the C.I.A.P., creates special organisations 
when necessary, creates sections and working subcommittees, convokes committees 
of experts and generally organises the activities of the C.I.A.P. 

(vii). The Board shall appoint a Treasurer to be responsible for the financial ad- 
ministration of the C.I.A.P. under conditions fixed by the Board itself. The Treasurer 
shall give no receipt for expenses not previously authorised by the Board and sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary-General. The Treasurer shall report to the Board annually. 

(viii). Between sessions of the General Assembly, the Board shall take all decisions 
necessary for the accomplishment of the statutory aims of the C.I.A.P. Between 
sessions of the Board, the President shall exercise the same powers assisted by the 
Secretary-General, unless the Board has set up a permanent delegation invested with 
the same powers. The President may designate one of the Vice-Presidents as his 
deputy. 

(ix). When, for reasons of force majeure, the General Assembly has not been able 
to meet before the normal expiry of the powers of the Board and Secretary-General, 
these latter will remain in office until the meeting of the Assembly. 


Article Eight. In the absence of contrary provisions in the present statutes, the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly, of the Board and other committees of the C.I.A.P. 
shall be taken by a majority of the votes cast, the President having a casting vote. 
Voting is admitted by proxy or by correspondence. Proceedings of a purely scientific 
nature shall not be subject to vote. 


Article Nine. The working of the C.I.A.P. is entrusted to a Secretary-General, Di- 
rector of the International Institute for Ethnological and Folklore Research, ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly, on the proposal of the Board, for a period of seven 
years subject to renewal. 
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(i). The Secretary-General is the permanent and executive organ of the C.I.A.P. 
He shall secure execution of the decisions of the General Assembly and of the Board 
and shall be responsible for the organisation of all meetings held under the auspices 
of the C.I.A.P. and for the internal organisation of the Secretariat. The Secretary- 
General shall report to each General Assembly on the program of the work of the 
C.LA.P. 

(ii). The Secretary-General is empowered to represent the C.I.A.P. in its relations 
with national or international Administrations or Organizations and at meetings in 
which the C.1I.A.P. takes part. The President of the Board may, however, in special 
circumstances, designate a member of the C.I.A.P. or an adviser to fulfil this function 
or to assist the Secretary-General. 


Article Ten. The funds of the C.I.A.P. consist of grants and gifts from public and 
private bodies and individuals; of subscriptions paid by the national societies or com- 
mittees and the members or associates of the C.I.A.P.; of the income from funds coua- 
stituting the assets of the C.I.A.P. and of the yield from the sale of its publications. 


Article Eleven. Special regulations shall determine the conditions of internal adminis- 
tration and, generally, all detailed arrangements necessary to ensure the application 
of the statutes and the execution of the program of the C.I.A.P. These regulations 
shall be fixed by the Board, which may at any time amend them. 


Article Twelve. Any amendment of the present statutes must be voted by a two- 
thirds majority of the members of the C.I.A.P. In the event of dissolution, the assets 
of the C.I.A.P. shall be assigned to one or more cultural institutions or organizations 
designated by the General Assembly, which will take into account any engagements 
entered into previous to the dissolution. 


C.I.A.P. SCIENTIFIC SECTIONS 


1. Bibliography. 2. Theory. Methodology. Terminology. 3. Museums. Collections. 
Archives. Libraries. Information Centres. 4. Habitation. Work. Technology. 5. So- 
ciety. Religion. Law. 6. Literature. 7. Dramatic Arts and Games. 8. Plastic and Dec- 
orative Arts. Costume. 9. Music and Dance. 10. Exhibitions. Public Performances 
and Festivals. Workers’ Spare-Time. 


HEADQUARTERS OF C.1.A.P.: Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16, France 


SECRETARY-GENERAL E. Foundoukidis 














THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





FOLKLORE AND PROPAGANDA 


Folklore is so rich in some concepts and so trivial in others that its bound- 
aries, definitions, values, and uses are all debatable. In America today, there 
are many ways of earning a living from “‘applied”’ folklore: as professional 
and semiprofessional entertainers in song, music, dance, and story-telling; 
as craftsmen in carving, weaving, metal working, ceramics, and cookery; 
as writers, play producers, radio and film script writers, artists, and musi- 
cians using folk materials; as librarians, teachers collectors, museum di- 
rectors, archivists; as scholars and pseudoscholars producing monographs, 
anthologies, and other books of varying value. There seems, however, to be a 
new movement, a kind of ground swell, inspired by David-like motives: 
“everyone in distress, everyone that was in debt, and everyone that was dis- 
contented, gathered themselves unto him; and he became a captain over 
them.” Those that have a complaint are being brought together under the 
guise of an interest in the several folk arts, as being the ‘‘folk,”” who banded 
together and uttering their lamentations can change our social picture. 
The truest values of folklore, which are entertainment for the participants, 
or as the materials for cultural studies by the scholar, are completely lost or 
perverted. Entertainers, participants, and scholars, left alone, quickly find a 
“common ground” in folklore, and are brought together in mutual recognition 
and apprecation of their similarities; under the other handling, groups are 
huddled together to foster their discontents to the end, eventually, of a cat- 
astrophic social change. 

Lest these ideas be thought merely academic vapourings, let us consider 
the workings of a very similar program in Germany. There, folk materials, 
stripped of their scientific accuracy and scholarly interpretation, were 
twisted to support a master-race theory, with the tragic results still visible 
before us. No more dastardly fraud was ever prepetrated in the name of 
scholarship, science or patriotism. In the United States today, ‘‘the party 
line’ which has earlier ruined or deterred so many creative efforts and 
slanted so much art, literary, and musical criticism is intruding into the field 
of folklore. If successful, it can destroy the labors of countless collectors, 
archivists, editors, and scholars who have sought to make of their work a 
scientific discipline. But even more important, it can foster divisive feelings 
that will destroy the “unity within a difference’’ which has been the strongest 
guarantee of the democratic process. Just as surely as the chief sources of folk- 
lore are not always situations of protest, so the proper uses of folk materials 
are not for deliberate subversive or propaganda purposes.—T.G.J. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 





CoL_p WEATHER COMMENTS.—The inhabitants of cold regions apparently take the 
initiative in soberly exaggerating the disadvantages of the local climate, especially 
if an outsider makes some slighting remark. The newcomer who comments about 
New England or New York state weather hears that the climate consists of “nine 
months winter and three months late in the fall.” In 1944 I heard the saying varied 
to fit the more rigorous climate of Neme, Alaska. A ‘‘sourdough”’ told me Alaskans 
faced “eleven months of winter and one month damn late in the fall.” 

It was from the same Nome informant that I also learned: ‘‘We have two seasons: 
winter, and the Fourth of July.’’ I was surprised to be told by one of my folklore 
students, Mr. Robert Shanklin, of Elkton, Kentucky, that there is an English 
variant of this saying. While he was stationed in London in 1945, he heard a secretary 
from the East End say: ‘“‘We’ve got two seasons over here: winter, and one day of 
summer.” 

A third type of saying about northern weather stresses the snow. A fellow officer 
informed me that in the Yukon Territory the weather was described as “eleven 
months of winter and one month of damn poor sleighing.’”’ I told this saying to a 
guide in Pittsburgh, New Hampshire, in September, 1945, and jokingly asked if 
New Hampshire weather resembled this. He replied reflectively: ‘‘Only trouble we 
have up in this country, two, three weeks have to drag around on wheels.” This 
saying, he informed me, is the conventional one in the area. Can any Journal readers 
add to this group of weather comments? 

HERBERT HALPERT 
Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky 


FEsTIvVAL News.—In the new Editors’ Page in the January-March issue of the 
Journal Wayland D. Hand puts his finger on a very sore spot in the practice of 
Folk Arts. As a member of the Education Committee of the American Folklore 
Society may I suggest a first stage in remedying ignorant or theatricalized (or both) 
spectacles and encouraging the genuine—namely, reports by eye witnesses on various 
Folk Festivals for a perspective of the situation? A valuable addition would be the 
mention of preliminary teaching which presents not only the forms but the history 
and significance of folk dance and music. 

To start the ball rolling I submit a report on two festivities experienced within the 
last few months, of contrasting nature and purpose. 

The first is so functional as to transcend the objectives of the usual social Folk 
Festival; it is of and by the people for their well being and not for irreverant on- 
lookers. This year the Cayuga Soursprings Longhouse Midwinter Ceremonials took 
place in Ohsweken, Ontario, February 14-20, 1948. The vibrant singing and ab- 
sorbed dancing have retained ritual significance. Particularly the Great Feather Dance 
resounds as a lusty prayer to the Creator. For the present I shall say no more except 
to draw attention to other equally genuine celebrations, red, white, and black. 

The other occasion was the Thirteenth Mountain Folk Festival at Berea College, 
Kentucky, the first outburst of the spring fever which annually makes the rounds 
of educational institutions and societies. From Thursday evening, April 8, it con- 


1See: A. G. Crandal, New England Joke Lore (Philadelphia, 1922), p. 15; H. F. Newton, 
“Horses and Steamboats on Champlain,”’ New York Folklore Quarterly, 1 (1945), 37. 
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tinued morning, afternoon and night till the big evening, Saturday, April 10. Three 
hundred and fifty students from twenty-nine Southern Mountain colleges and second- 
ary schools swung with unflagging vigor through their folk dances. In a special session 
the whole gathering and special groups from Crossnore School, North Carolina, and 
Hindman School, Kentucky, rendered Appalachian Mountain Songs; and an en- 
semble of some twenty recorders blended their four registers in gracious old melodies. 

These young people come from simple families, largely from farming communities, 
and have grown up with their square dances and songs. Thus the sessions of dance 
and song in the various schools and at the Berea Festival bear none of the earmarks 
of gymnasium routine. It is true, several elements of semi-sophistication obtrude 
themselves. Above all, piano accompaniment, however expert, detracts from the 
native flavor. Some self-accompaniment was provided by singing. A string 
quartet played several accompaniments on Friday night, but on Saturday was un- 
happily backed by the piano. Why not augment the string ensemble, and make use 
of the quaint timbre of the recorders? For timbre in musical background is an essen- 
tial as stvle in rendering of the dances. 

Saturday’s Festival opened with a processional dance of all participants, bearing 
blossoming redbud branches. Three concentric circles synchronized in American 
Rounds, as the ‘‘Circassian Circle’; in a French Reel, a Danish Round, Double 
Quadrille, and others. Select groups in fine style wove the stunning patterns of 
American Squares such as, “‘Three Ladies Chain,” ‘‘Double Bowknot’’; old English 
country dances, ‘‘Parson’s Farewell,” ‘‘Hunsdon House,’’ and Morris ‘Highland 
Mary” and ‘Rigs o’ Marlow.”’ Earnest young men circled and twisted through the 
ingenious evolutions of the “‘North Skelton Longsword Dance” and ‘‘Earsdon Short- 
sword Dance,”’ not only with dexterity but with a sense of the ancient sun and vege- 
tation symbolism of these virile dances. Their supervisor, Frank Smith, is an author- 
ity on Morris and Sword Dances and their folkloric import. 

All told, the Festival is a spontaneous and thoroughly authentic expression, in- 
formally conducted and with careful avoidance of publicity. 

The list of participating groups shows the mountain area united in this com- 
munal celebration. 

GEORGIA: Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School; Catoosa County Older Youth Group; 
Georgia State College for Women. 

NORTH CAROLINA: John C. Campbell Folk School; Crossnore School; Cherokee 
Indian School. 

TENNESSEE: South Knoxville School; Livingston High School; Cumberland Home- 
steads; Pleasant Hill High School; Crossville Community Group. 

KENTUCKY: Stuart Robinson School; Estill County High School; Bush High 
School; Hindman Settlement School; Leslie County High School; Sue Bennett Col- 
lege; Ezel High School; Annville Institute; Frenchburg School; Highland Institu- 
tion; Pine Mountain School; Berea College; Eubank High School; Hazel Green 
Academy; Lexington Folk Dance Center; Viper Community; Evarts Community 
Church; Whitesburg High School. 

GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HENRY, THE POLE-VAULTING FisH:—At Wakulla Springs, Florida, there lives a 
semi-mythical fish known as “Henry,” already a familiar figure in local lore and fast 
becoming renowned throughout the nation as his fame is spread by vacationists in 
the South. The fact that Henry belongs to American folklore is borne out not only by 
his characteristics which attest to the working of the folk imagination but also by the 
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manner of the typical story-teller who narrates Henry’s traits and by the audience’s 
receptivity, made up at least for the moment of a ‘willing suspension of disbelief.” 

In the first place, the personification of the fish in making him appear to act like 
a human being and to understand human speech is a well recognized foik motif. Also 
the distinguishing specialty of Henry—his being the pole-vaulting fish of Wakulla 
Springs—reminds one in part of some of the fish belonging to Paul Bunyan’s natural 
history. Although one always sees a fish with a silver belly do his tricks, it is evident 
that the composite fish called ‘‘Henry”’ is a figment of folk imagination. 

As to the story-teller himself, I believe I was unusually fortunate to hear of Henry’s 
exploits from a somewhat elderly Negro, the oldest guide on the glass-bottom boats 
at the Springs, according to his own report. Although he of course has told the tale 
many times, there was an undeniable spontaneity in his art which I admired. He 
showed himself always the master of the situation and successfully communicated 
his enthusiasm to members of his audience as he stimulated their imaginations. 

The audience, taken in a glass-bottom boat to see this wonder-fish, was an agree- 
able cross section of Florida residents and winter tourists. All of them were willing to 
be entertained and ripe for a bit of tomfoolery. The momentary companionship and 
good feeling were essential to the full appreciation of the simple amusement. All the 
passengers took the kindly darky to their hearts and, I believe, helped his wit by be- 
ing sympathetic. The setting, then, was a peculiarly modern one, yet with elements 
of any good story-telling situation among the folk. 

After showing us the other marvels of the Springs, such as the Catfish Convention 
and the Indian Bee-Tree, our guide paddled our boat several feet and proceeded in the 
following manner. ‘‘We allus saves Henry ‘til las’ ‘cause we thinks he’s bes’. Raht 
ovah yondah’s whar ya kin see Henry’s pole. — Henry! Oh, Henry! H-e-n-r-y!” 
Since it had been raining recently, the water was not so clear as usual; the guide had 
a bit of difficulty maneuvering the boat to a position where all could see the sub- 
merged and half-buried pole. At last he succeeded, but for a couple of minutes only 
a few small fish played about the pole. Suspense grew, and the Negro redoubled his 
efforts: ‘Henry! Henry! Oh, Henry!” 

Sitting on the edges of our seats and peering through the glass, we anxiously 
waited for Henry to appear. 

“Henry! Henry! Oh, H-e-n-r-y!!!"’ Our guide was also becoming anxious. 

Suddenly from among the waving grass a large, dark fish darted up to the pole and 
flung himself sideways over it, revealing in the underwater sunlight his shimmering 
silver belly. No one inquired what kind of fish it was. Here was Henry! 

The guide at once called, ‘‘Now, do ut agin, Henry.” 

Henry obediently whirled around, vaulted over the pole, and silvered the sunlight. 
As the Negro repeated his commands for performances, Henry kept vaulting side- 
wise again and again over the pole, much to the amusement of his audience. 

But then a complication arose. Five or six tiny fish spurted out in Henry’s wake 
and followed him over the pole—each pole-vaulting in his turn! However, our guide 
was undismayed. ‘‘Them’s Henry’s chilluns. He’s learnin’ um how to jump lak him.” 
After Henry and his offspring had performed for us once more, the Negro rowed us 
away with the added explanation: ‘‘Ya know, dat ol’ Henry mus’ not a cum when I 
firs’ call ’im ’cause he out drinking wid ’is friends dis afanoon!’’ 

J. RussELL REAVER 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 














FOLKLORE NEWS 





Jo STAFFORD FOLKLORE PRIZE:—Contenders for the Jo Stafford Prize in American 
Folklore for 1948, carrying an award of $250 for the “‘best collection of American folk- 
lore, gathered from primary sources, written up in publishable form, and submitted 
as a piece of original research,’’ must submit their manuscripts to Dr. Erminie W. 
Voegelin, President of the American Folklore Society, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, by December 15, 1948. The committee chosen to judge the entries 
includes MacEdward Leach, chairman, Benjamin A. Botkin, Regina Flannery, A. H. 
Gayton, and Wayland D. Hand, ex officio. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAEO-CIVILIZATION:—The first International 
Congress of Archaeo-Civilization met in Paris late in June and during the first part 
of July. The theme of the Congress centered around symbols and symbolism, and 
embraced discussions on the magic origins of symbols, material or vocal, the role of 
symbols in religion, juridical symbols, symbolism and aesthetics, decorative sym- 
bols, and symbols in costume. For a statement of the general purposes of the Inter- 
national Institute of Archaeo-Civilization see the By-Laws of the organization as 
published in the July-September, 1947, number of the Journal (Vol. 60, pp. 294 f.). 
M. André Varagnac, Conservateur au Musée des Antiquités Nationales, 12, rue 
Colbert, Paris (2°), is permanent secretary of the Institute. 


CuicaGo FoL_K-LoreE Society PrizE:—The Chicago Folk-Lore Society Prize for 
1948 has been awarded to Dr. Gladys A. Reichard, of Columbia University, for her 
study, An Analysis of Coeur D’ Alene Myths, Volume 41 of the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society. 


New Mexico FOLKLORE SocrEty:—The third annual All State Meeting of the 
New Mexico Folklore Society was held at Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico on June 26. Papers were read and talks were given on the following subjects: 
“Early Days in New Mexico,” W. H. Stapp, Las Vegas; ‘‘Son-of-a-Gun Stew,’’ May 
Moseley, Estancia; ‘‘Folk Drama of New Mexico,” Frances Gillmor, University 
of Arizona; ‘‘Namba Folk Tales,” Alice Marriott; ‘Early Days in Taos,’”’ Mrs. Har- 
riett Speiss, Las Vegas. An unadvertized feature of the program was an informal 
panel discussion on the subject: ‘‘What is Folklore?’’ Entertainment included a 
program of corridos by The Boys’ Orchestra, folk songs and folk dances by groups in 
costume, and an exhibition of folk arts and crafts. At the business meeting an- 
nouncement was made of the appearance, in printed format, of Vol. 2 of the New 
Mexico Folklore Record. Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Quincy Guy Burris, 
Las Vegas, President; Ben Keller, Socorro, First Vice-President; F. M. Kercheville, 
Albuquerque, Second Vice-President; Esther Barton, Las Vegas, Secretary-Treasurer; 
T. M. Pearce, University of New Mexico, Editor. 


NortTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE:—Hoyle S. Bruton has been named editor of North 
Carolina Folklore, a quarterly publication of the Folklore Council of the University of 
North Carolina, the first number of which appeared in June. Subscriptions ($2.00) 
should be sent to the editer, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


DorsEy CENTENARY :—October 31st will mark the centenary of the birth of James 
Owen Dorsey, pioneer American ethnologist, anthropologist, and folklorist, who was 
a member of the Council that drew up plans for the publication of the Journal of 
American Folklore in 1888. 
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A Treasury of New England Folklore. By B. A. Botkin. (New York: Crown Publishers, 
1947. Pp. xxvi+934. Music plates; index, $4.00.) 


Here, indeed, is God’s plenty. Constructed on the same pattern as Mr. Botkin’s 
best-selling Treasury of American Folklore, the Treasury of New England Folklore is a 
rich and varied collection of what Mr. Botkin himself called ‘‘folk-say’’ some years 
ago. Accounts of local characters, local history, food, dress, manners, accoutrements, 
and all manner of other subjects dealing with the life of New Englanders, particularly 
rural New Englanders or those of a century or two ago crowd the pages of this 
collection. 

The material is drawn from every imaginable source; practically none of it directly 
from folk tradition by Mr. Botkin himself, but by an omnivorous gleaning and culling 
from books which range all the way from Josh Billings and Artemus Ward to the 
W.P.A. collections made during the years of the depression, from The Old Farmer's 
Almanac to The Horse and Buggy Age in New England. Such a collection raises, of 
course, some questions as to the meaning of the word folklore as Botkin uses it, since 
it is extended to such broad limits that almost anything dealing with local occurrence 
or local character is included. 

The general headings are: (1) Fabulous Yankee, which is primarily concerned with 
fictional and real New England characters and their idiosyncrasies; (2) Myths, 
Legends, and Traditions, which include historical traditions and place lore as well as 
stories of the supernatural; (3) Beliefs and Customs; (4) Word Lore, which has to 
do with the curious characteristics of Yankee talk, as well as odd sayings and twists 
of phrase such as the Reader’s Digest delights to include in its pages; (5) Songs and 
Rhymes, which includes, fortunately with music, a good, representative collection of 
ballads, with a number of children’s rhymes and occasional rhymes. 

In such a wealth of material it is difficult to follow any pattern of sustained reading 
as it is difficult to make a reasoned and orderly review. The very miscellaneous qual- 
ity of the book is its strength, since it gives one an opportunity to see many aspects 
of New England character as they have been expressed by writers of all levels of 
proficiency and all degrees of literary quality. If such a book is compared with Web- 
ster’s Town Meeting Country, one sees the vital differences between two ways of 
approaching the basic folklore of an area. Webster chose a relatively small area and 
was concerned with presenting a homogeneous picture of the nature and interests 
of that area as they have developed over a long period of time and as they find 
expression in the total attitude of the natives now. Botkin is not concerned with 
time or space except within the broad limits of the six New England states. He is 
not concerned with the differences between fact and fiction but only with what people 
say about themselves or what others say about them. Nor is he concerned with 
forces at work to make the distinctive characteristics of an area. The result is far less 
coherent, of course, than that of Webster’s study, but it is in many ways more ex- 
citing and certainly more diverse and diverting. 

Only a few somewhat more specific observations should perhaps be made. Josh 
Billings and Artemus Ward, who when read alone seem like curiosities of literature 
and give the impression of being manufactured accounts of New England character, 
seem quite normal and natural when they are put in the varied company—much of 
it just as eccentric as they—found in this collection. 

The Index is a full and helpful one including authors, titles, and first lines of songs. 
Not every bit of New England folk-say or of legend and comment is found in the book 
as, of course, it could not be. The good old phrase ‘‘good land of Goshen,’’ which 
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was very common in Maine as an exclamation of almost any kind of surprise, I 
haven’t come across. In spite of what Louise Dickinson Rich says, a French Canadian 
was seldom called a Frenchman but almost always a Canuck. At least it has been 
so in the Maine mill towns. 

Among the place names might perhaps have been included the story of the naming 
of Lard Pond near Auburn, Maine. It is said to have got its name from the fact that 
a good many years ago two fisherman planned to fish in the pond through the ice 
on a cold winter’s day, packed their lunch in a lard bucket such as was common in 
those days, fished through a long, cold morning, opened the bucket to have their 
lunch and discovered that they had picked out a full pail of lard rather than the one 
containing the lunch. 

It would be ungracious, however, in view of the material that Mr. Botkin has pro- 
vided, to complain, because anything that one may have run across is left out. The 
work is encyclopedic and while it can not be said that such a work gives a full picture 
of New England in all its varieties of life and character, (to do that it would need to 
go much more fully into the folklore of the mill towns and to pay extensive attention 
now to French-Canadian communities, for instance, and to consider generally the 
non-Yankee groups who now make up a large part of New England’s population), 
it does, none the less, offer a comprehensive and to all practical intents a definitive 
presentation of native Yankee folklore, as Botkin defines it, from this area. 

J. W. ASHTON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Hail Chant and Water Chant. Recorded by Mary C. Wheelwright. (Navajo Religion 
Series, Vol. 2, Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1946. 
Pp. 237. 24 plates.) 


The new data presented in this publication again raise the problems of stability in 
mythological and ritualistic material and the réle played by the informant, the inter- 
preter, and the collector in the matter of recording. For many years it was popularly 
believed that kinship systems were among the most stable cultural features and that 
the structural aspects of language were particularly resistant to change even when 
vocabularies revealed intrusions from alien tongues. Similar conclusions have been 
set down for myth and ritual. An acceleration, however, in the process of change as 
well as more detailed researches suggest a functional relationship between a number 
of different factors (time, place, situation, personality) and the degree of modification 
in the original institution. 

Many collections of myths and tales contain different versions of what may legiti- 
mately be considered the same story. At least thirteen variants of the Emergence 
Myth have been recorded at Hopi; at Zuni, a somewhat smaller but still impressive 
number. Unfortunately, any systematic analysis of these differing productions is 
greatly hampered, and in many cases made impossible, by a lack of reliable informa- 
tion on how and from whom the material was gathered. 

The same difficulties arise in relation to ritual. Among the Pueblos, esoteric material 
has been particularly hard to obtain, and it has been assumed, and perhaps correctly, 
that, since Pueblo society seemed noteworthily stable, the sphere of ritual underwent 
little, if any, change in pattern and detail. For the Navaho, Wyman and Bailey have 
emphasized the stability of idea and action patterns in the ‘‘Flintway.’ The present 


1 Leland C. Wyman and Flora L. Bailey, ‘Idea and Action Patterns in Navaho Flintway,"” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, t (1935), 357: 
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volume, which contains one version of the Navaho Hail Chant and two versions of 
the Water Chant, in part substantiates their findings, but it also suggests the need for 
further research into the problem of variability. Dr. Wyman, himself, in a review of 
the present volume in the American Anthropologis#® has proceeded along these lines, 
His detailed comparison between Wheelwright’s and Reichard’s recordings of the 
Hail Chant poses significant questions and indicates the need for more explicit de- 
scriptions of the conditions under which recordings are accomplished. 

Similarly, the two versions of the Water Chant given by Miss Wheelwright in the 
above publication also reveal striking likenesses and striking differences. The first, 
told in 1933 by Ta-Ga-Nezi, is considerably longer and more elaborate than the sec- 
ond, told in 1937 by Klah Zhin. Both, however, are obviously concerned with fertility, 
and both underline a marked dependence on corn. Moreover, both include themes 
dealing with being adrift in a log boat, with a sky visit, with help by lightning and 
other supernaturals, with restoration by curing, with marriages with bird or butterfly 
women, and with the theft of wives, among others. But the first version commences 
with the impregnation of the hero’s mother by the sun, and continues with his recog- 
nition by his father who aids him. The introduction to the second stresses the hunting 
background of the hero, his bewitchment by Coyote, and his ultimate release by the 
“‘people.’’ Nor is the hero, in this last, fathered by the sun. In fact, it is the son of the 
sun, here called Gahluki-kai, who seeks to murder the hero, Tohchil-huitso, after 
stealing his wives. 

The handling of the wife-stealing theme in the different versions is also suggestive. 
In the first, the girls quickly take the initiative, the younger one saying, ‘‘You were 
not very kind to me and I[ don’t want you any more.” In the second, they merely 
wait until they are freed by their hero-husband. __ 

The relation to Pueblo myth and ritual is obvious in both versions, but the first 
seems to reflect a greater dependence on Pueblo themes and attitudes. At this point, 
one wonders in how far the geographical setting or the life experience of the informant 
influenced his selection of material and manner of presentation. The Navaho chants 
contained in the above volume, as well as those recorded by Father Berard and Dr. 
Reichard form an unusual body of data for studying questions of this kind. Naturally, 
the richer the background against which these data are set, the more complete and 
rewarding the answers that can be given. 

Miss Wheelwright has handed over the task of commenting on the sources and 
motives of the chants to Dr. Phyllis Ackerman. On the basis of her study of the origins 
of Asiatic religions, she writes: ‘‘Amerindian religions in general and the Navajo re- 
ligion in particular are phases of the great polaric cult which originated in West Asia 
(probably in the highlands of eastern Asia Minor and northwest Iran) in the fourth 
millennium B.c.; developed a complex systematic cosmology within the next four or five 
centuries; and, with the migrations of the metallurgists who adopted this as their craft, 
religion spread across Asia, on the one hand, and, on the other, over a considerable 
part of Europe.” 

Anyone who has worked in the Oriental field will be impressed, as is Dr. Ackerman, 
with the many Asiatic features that turn up in American myth and cosmology; but 
any attempt to understand Navaho religion solely in terms of a simplistic diffusion 
based on archaic metallurgical impulses (particularly since, on the American conti- 
nent, metallurgists are a rather scarce and apparently not very ancient item) is, to 
say the least, highly problematic. Perhaps it is enough to point out here that a large 
part of the complex Navaho ceremonialism which Dr. Ackerman unhesitatingly ex- 
plains on the basis of long-coordinated Asiatic origins, was acquired only after the 


2 October-December, 1947, pp. 633-636. 
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comparatively ‘‘simple’’ food-gathering and hunting Navaho moved into the South- 
west and established contact with the more “‘civilized’’ and agricultural Pueblos. 
Indeed it is more than possible that the greatest ceremonial efflorescence among the 
Navaho occurred as late as the end of the 17th century, when rebellious Pueblo 
groups sought to avoid Spanish domination by taking refuge with their less exposed— 
and less ‘‘advanced’’—Athapascan neighbors. 

Hail Chant and Water Chant concludes with twenty-four colored plates and ex- 
planations, an appendix ‘‘From the General Introduction Reprinted from Volume I 
of the Navajo Religion Series with Additions and Corrections,” by Miss Wheelwright, 
and a useful glossary of Navaho terms. 

EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


Malatya'’dan Derlenmis Masallar [Folk Tales Collected in Malatya]. By Mehmet Tu- 
grul. (Halkbilgisi ve Halk Edebiyat1 Yayimlar: I B: 2, Ankara: Siimer Matbaasi, 
1946. Pp. 41. 50 Kurus.) 

Crldirla Astk tlyas Anlatryor [The Agik llyas of Cildir Informs]. By Siileyman Kazmaz. 
(Halkbilgisi ve Halk Edebiyati Yayimlar: IA: 3, Ankara: Siimer Matbaasi, 1946. 
Pp. 40. 50 Kurus.) 

Ejlenceli Hikéyeler [Amusing Stories]. By Mehmet Tugrul. (Halk Kitaplari: 1, An- 
kara: Ar Basimevi, 1946. Pp. 96. 75 Kurus.) 

Istanbul Folkloru [Istanbul Folklore]. By Mehmet Halit Bayri. (Istanbul: Tiirkiye 
Basimevi, 1947. Pp. 236. 2 Lira.) 


The first two items reviewed here are the first representatives of a new series: 
“Folklore and Folk-Literature Publications.”’ An editorial statement gives essentially 
the following classification scheme for the monographs to be published: I. Compila- 
tions: A. Folk poets: investigations concerning folk poets and examples of their work; 
B. Anonymous folk literature: studies and texts relative to: the destan, folk narra- 
tives, folk tales, sayings, artificial speech types, the tiirkii, the mani, proverbs, riddles, 
prayers, curses, folk locutions, argot, thieves’ slang, etc.; C. Folk plays and folk 
music: children’s and adults’ theatrical presentations, studies of: meddah, karagéz, 
puppet shows, ortaoyunu, improvising theatre, folk music, and folk dances; D. 
Ceremonies and customs; E. Beliefs; F. Folk knowledge and folk skills. II. Transla- 
tions.! The editors of the series are M. Tugrul and A. K. Tecer. Among listed forth- 
coming studies are volumes of: folk songs by Tugrul, Turkmen folk tales by Ismail 
Ceyhan, village folk plays by Tecer. 

The Malatya collection compiled by Mehmet Tugrul* contains twelve folk tales 
and two introductory sections. The first of the latter outlines instructions to folklore 


1 See W. D. Preston, “A Preliminary Bibliography of Turkish Folklore,” JAF, 58 (1945), 
245-251, for literature representing some of these categories. 

2 See also Mehmet Tugrul, Mahmutgazi kéyiiniin halk edebiyats, Ankara Universitesi Dil 
ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi V: 1 (1947), pp. 67-79 (German version: Die Volksliteratur 
des Dorfes Mahmut-Gazi, ibid., pp. 81-90). This is an abstract of a dissertation based on ex- 
tensive collections of Mahmutgazi folk literature. Tugrul notes that he has recorded e.g. 158 
folk tales and other prose forms, 59 riddles, 401 folk songs and other metrical forms. For folk- 
lore activities in Ankara see: W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, The Development of Folklore 
in Turkey, JAF, 58 (1945), 252-254. An important new contribution to folk tale research is: 
W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, “‘Sechzig tiirkische Tiermarchen,” Ankara Universitesi Yilligi 
(1947), pp. 246-306, the first part of the unpublished complete type index: Typen tiirkischer 
Volksm&rchen, prepared by these authors. Certain Turkish publications in folklore are cur- 
rently annotated in: Sidney S. Glazer, ‘Bibliography of Periodical Literature on the Near and 
Middle East,"" Middle Kast Journal, 1947-. 
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collectors and analysts. Folk tales should be investigated for: tale structure, including 
motifs, formula types, and the naming of protagonists; narrator differences and per- 
sonalities; mode of diffusion relative to narrators and to geography. The second in- 
troduction provides annotation for the texts presented. These were recorded in 1945 
in Malatya from the dictation of four informants. Some of the tales are short, few- 
motif tales with little plot complication. Others are further developed. The language 
of the texts is simple and clear. Tugrul has prepared an interesting and important 
contribution to folk tale archives. 

* Kazmaz has edited a composite narrative told him by a Turkish Asik (folk poet) 
when they were in military service together in 1940. He differentiates three types of 
Asiks: player Asik, narrator Asik, true Agik. The basic requirement for denomination as 
of the third type is the experiencing or claiming of a dream in which a love philtre is 
drunk, and in which a beautiful woman reveals herself as the unattainable object of 
the dreamer’s erotic longings. flyas of Cildir is a true Asik—his narrative is an account 
of such a focal dream, its effect on the dreamer’s later life, along with examples of the 
poet’s verse interlarded through the text in keeping with a Near Eastern folk- 
romance tradition. Kazmaz adduces the testimony of two other contemporary Asiks 
for similar experiences, and cites two old folk-romances* which contain parallel epi- 
sodes. He gives some detailing of the informant-contact techniques he employed in 
getting his texts, contrasting Ilyas’s willingness to narrate to the stubborn reticence 
of other potential subjects. The text does not claim phonetic accuracy. Also, it is 
not a single, integral utterance by the informant; it was put together from notes ob- 
tained at various times. In “A Short Analysis” at the end, Kazmaz essays some 
psychological interpretations of the dream and its consequences. 

Ejlenceli Hik@yeler is a collection of sixty-one short anecdotes, including some 
Hoca Nasreddin stories.‘ All the items are anecdotal in that they depend for effect on 
the witty response or clever conclusion. No annotation or apparatus of any sort is 
given. Perhaps this is so because the booklet is intended for popular consumption. 
It is labelled as the first volume of a new series: ‘‘Folk-books.” 

Bayri’s book is a combination of essays and anthology. As originally planned it 
was to include the widest possible coverage of Istanbul folk literature and folk activity 
types, but printing difficulties forced a narrowing of scope. The contents are indexed 
thus: I. City folklore: 1. Istanbul in history; 2. Istanbul in folklore; 3. Precincts and 
well-known districts; 4. Severe winters, earthquakes, great fires. II. Literary folklore: 
1. Proverbs current in Istanbul; 2. Curses and wishes current in Istanbul; 3. Tongue- 
twisters, measuring sayings; 4. Riddles: a. Riddles about parts of the body, b. Riddles 
about nature, c. Riddles about animals, d. Riddles about fruits, e. Riddles about 
vegetables, f. Riddles about objects, g. Assorted riddles; 5. Lullabies; 6. The mani; 
7. Folk tales; 8. Market place poets (5 classes of production). III. Health folklore: 
1. Beliefs concerning life, health and sickness; 2. Folk medicine (13 categories); 3. 
Folk remedies; 4. Beliefs concerning human body parts; 5. Beliefs and customs re- 
lating to death. IV. Religious folklore: 1. Earth and the after world, life after death, 
heaven and hell; 2. Religious days and festivals; 3. A few pilgrimage spots in Istanbul; 
4. Magic spells: a. Love spells, b. Spells for separating and alienating, c. Spells for 
catching a fugitive and for bringing someone back from afar, d. Spells for binding 
speech and sleep, e. Various spells; 5. Djinns and peris. V. Brief notes: 1. Customs 


* See Preliminary Bibliography (n. 1), IV, VI, for further folk-romance literature. Note also 
the Turkmen folk-book: B. A. Karryev et al., Shasenem i Garib, Ashkhabad, 1945. 

4 These texts represent the type ‘‘Anecdote” as entered in Preliminary Bibliography, VII. 
For similar items see: W. H. Jansen, ‘Some Turkish Folktales,” Hoosier Folklore, 5 (1946), 136- 
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connected with early youth in Istanbul; 2. The Istanbul family kitchen; 3. Reception 
rooms in Istanbul houses and customs concerning the reception of guests; 4. Con- 
cerning barrenness, sterility; 5. Children’s games; 6. Beliefs concerning the moon. 
Sources. Index. Examples of folk literature types are restricted to the shorter forms. 
No formally acknowledged folk tale, anecdote, or folk play texts appear. There are, 
however, five tale texts inserted into the discussion of peris and djinns. In the note 
on folk tales three classes of Turkish tale-induction formula are illustrated—from the 
short tag to the involute logomachy which may sometimes run to more than a half page 
of text. 113 riddles and ca. 1460 proverbs are given. The volume is an important 
chrestomathy, valuable for its statement of categories as well as for its texts and 
explanations. 
W. D. PRESTON 

University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Concepts and Structures of Maya Calendrical Arithmetic. By Linton Satterthwaite, 
Jr. (Joint Publication No. 3, Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
Philadelphia Anthropological Society. Philadelphia: University Museum, 1947. 
Pp. vii+168. Bibliography.) 

This scholarly and searching analysis of ancient Maya learning in arithmetic, 
chronology and astronomy, based upon the Maya original records, both the inscrip- 
tions in stone and their fibre, lime-coated hieroglyphic manuscripts called codices, 
was a difficult book to have reasoned out as well as to have written. It is, moreover, 
a difficult book to read and equally difficult to evaluate. 

It is not, and never will be, popular reading, even among Maya specialists, but, 
equally surely, it is a serious and extremely able study of ancient Maya arithmetical 
and astronomical lore. Many, perhaps most, of the points made by the author escape 
absolute proof at the present time; and it is not always easy to tell where the ancient 
Maya stop and where the author takes over, this last perhaps due more to lack of suf- 
ficient original material upon which definitive conclusions may be based rather than to 
overimagination on Mr. Satterthwaite’s part. He explores many possible lines of 
thought, setting up various hypotheses in his attempt to sound ancient Maya arith- 
metical and astronomical knowledge to its uttermost depths. 

One moot point, the ancient Maya conception of time, that is as between “‘current”’ 
time, as we reckon the days of our weeks, months and years, and “elapsed” time, 
like our own conception of the hours of the day, is carefully reviewed, and all avail- 
able evidence thereupon judiciously analysed to reach the probably not far from 
correct conclusion that both conceptions of time obtained among the ancient Maya 
just as they still do today among ourselves. 

As a comprehensive, well considered study of what the ancient Maya may have 
learned about arithmetic, chronology and astronomy, this book is without a rival. 
The author explores with caution how the Maya astronomer-priests may have 
reasoned and how their conclusions, as recorded in their hieroglyphic writings, may 
have been reached. What was within the possible range of their arithmetical and 
astronomical thinking and how their chronological tables may have been con- 
structed. He does not overinterpret the evidence, and suggests rather than insists 
what they may have known. 

True, much of his reasoning is speculative, and his conclusions necessarily incon- 
clusive, but he lays down probable patterns of thought that may well have been 
theirs, and anyone wishing to explore this fascinating field of early American science 
can do no better than to read this book. 
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This reviewer ranks Satterthwaite’s present contribution as of equal importance 
with the four previously recognized outstanding authorities in this field: E. W. 
Forstemann’s epochal study of the Codex Dresdensis, first published in 1901 as 
Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in the Royal Public Library of Dresden; J. T. 
Goodman’s equally fundamental contribution with its invaluable chronological 
tables, The Archaic Maya Inscriptions, published in 1897; C. P. Bowditch’s masterly 
summary of Maya learning of this subject, The Numeration, Calendar Systems and 
Astronomical Knowledge of the Mayas, published in 1910; and John E. Teeple’s 
brilliant study on Maya Astronomy, published in 1933. 

Anyone wishing to know the whys and wherefores of ancient Maya arithmetical, 
chronological and astronomical learning can do no better than pursue these five 
works. Although none of them, it should be warned, will be easy to read—their subject 
forbids it—all will be found to be highly informative of their special field. 

SyL_vanus G. Mor eyt 
Carnegie Institution, Hispanic Research, 
Merida, Yucatan 


Sdckpipan i Sverige (‘‘The Bagpipe in Sweden’’). By Mats Rehnberg. (Nordiska 
Museets Handlingar 18, Stockholm, 1943. Pp. 60. 39 figures.) 


The author deals with bagpipes in Sweden. The first vestiges date from the fifteenth 
century, when bagpipers were depicted in wall paintings in churches. Bagpipes were 
used by the medieval Swedish minstrels. The last Catholic archbishop of Sweden, Olaus 
Magnus, published in the sixteenth century in Rome, the history of the life of the 
Scandinavian people (Historia de rebus septentrionalibus, Rome, 1555), in which he 
described and reproduced the kind of bagpipe employed in the dance and as a 
shepherd’s instrument. Particulars concerning the use of the bagpipe in Sweden 
have become more and more frequent since the sixteenth century. The latest detail 
is found in Dalecarlia, where the last Swedish bagpiper is still living and carries 
on a medieval tradition. In the other Scandinavian countries, there are but sporadic 
memorials of the bagpipe. The Swedes of Esthonia, among whom playing the bagpipe 
is widespread, constitute the only exception. The Swedish names of the bagpipe are: 
bdlgpipa, drommpipa, sickpipa, pdse, etc. This musical instrument has two pipes, 
viz., a melody pipe and a bass pipe. In a parish called Venjan, all bagpipes have a 
stunted, blind bass pipe that gives no sound. The origin of this stunted pipe could 
hitherto not be investigated. Such blind bass pipes do not occur in the Central- 
European bagpipes, which, on the other hand, have double melody pipes (cf. L. Ma- 
darassy, The Bagpipe of the Paléces (Néprajzi Muzeum Ertesitéje 24), pp. 81-88, 
Budapest, 1934). It is worth mentioning that Sweden was visited early by foreign 
travelling bagpipers (South-Germans, Bulgarians, Italians). When was the bagpipe 
brought to Sweden? It is rather difficult to answer this question. According to the 
author, the bagpipe was in general use in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, par- 
ticularly in Central Sweden, which was always in close connection with the continent, 
primarily with Germany. Moreover, the bagpipe occurs in the same territories of 
Sweden as another old musical instrument, namely the strékharpa (‘‘bowed-harp’’), 
the Finnish kantele. 

By his thorough marshalling of details, his presentation and by the illustrations 
that adorn the book, the author has contributed a significant document to the cul- 
tural morphology of Europe. The format of the book is exemplary. 

BELA GUNDA 


Hungarian University, 
Kolozsvdér-Cluj, Transylvania (Rumania) 
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Les cérémonies du mariage, usages populaires et textes dialectaux du Sud de la pré- 
fecture de Ta-T’oung. By Paul Serruys, C.I.C.M. (Reprinted from Folklore Studies, 
Vol. 3, 1944. Published by the Museum of Oriental Ethnology, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking. Pp. 135.) 

The material for this detailed study of marriage rites was gathered from four 
different localities within a radius of thirty miles southeast of Ta-t’ung, a county 
seat in Shansi Province, North China. In each locality the writer had the advantage 
of being helped by chosen informants. Some were educated, and all were apparently 
Catholic converts. His most useful informant was a man of fifty years, who before 
his confirmation had been a diviner for many years, and thus had played a leading 
role in mystic and ceremonial aspects of Chinese marriages. 

Father Serruys was not content to rely upon eyewitness accounts or oral tradi- 
tion alone, but wisely combined with these source material from Western and numer- 
ous Chinese literary sources, then later included traditional works, local gazetteers 
and modern works on folklore. The Chinese local gazetteer, which in some ways 
can be compared to some of the very detailed English county histories, contains 
among a great variety of other subjects, rich materials on the folklore of the region. 

This study embraces the entirety of the complex Chinese marriage ceremonies from 
the engagement to the traditional visit of the newlyweds to the home of the bride’s 
parents after the marriage. It is divided into five main parts: the engagement (pre- 
liminaries, go-betweens, astrological investigations, documents, dowry, marriage- 
contract), final preparaticns (setting of date by diviner, trousseau and paraphernalia, 
feats), marriage ceremonies (guests, disposition of guests and families, arrival and 
costume of the bride, marriage ceremony proper, additional ceremonies in the nuptial 
chamber), nuptial feast (first day, second day), and the visit to the bride’s home 
(invitation, feasts, return to groom’s home). These subjects and others not 
enumerated here are all treated in great detail. 

Much linguistic material is included because this study is actually a by-product 
of original dialectical and lexicographical investigations undertaken by Father 
Serruys. Whenever possible, actual texts have been taken down and are transcribed 
in I.P.A. symbols. Others have been taken from literary sources. 

Any folklorist interested in Chinese marriage ceremonies will here find a great 
wealth of material presented in this detailed and scientific study. Those who have had 
to rely upon Western materials dealing with the Chinese marriage (such as Stenz, 
Beitrége zur Volkskunde von Stid-Schantung, and Grube, Zur Pekinger Volkskunde) 
will find much in this intensive study to supplement these older and more general 
works. 

R. C. RUDOLPH 

University of California, 

Los Angeles, California 


Reflection of Social Life in the Navaho Origin Myth. By Katherine Spencer. (University 
of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 3, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
1947. Pp. 140. Bibliography; 3 tables. $2.00.) 


With the fact of cultural reflection in mythology, amply demonstrated by Boas, 
Malinowski, and others, as a premise, Miss Katherine Spencer analysed twenty-three 
versions of the basic or central story of Navaho Indian mythology, their origin 
myth (also, but less accurately, called the ‘‘emergence myth”’ or ‘‘creation myth’’), 
in an attempt to answer various questions as to the extent and manner of such cultural 
reflection. In date and completeness the versions range from three page accounts 
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published as early as 1854 to substantial documents of nearly two hundred pages 
gathered within the last decade, and in quality from popularized stories to meticulous 
translations accompanied by recordings of the native text. Two versions are in 
manuscript as yet unpublished. The table of events included in the various versions 
(p. 14) and the brief discussions of their nature and quality (pp. 15-20) are valuable 
to the specialist in Navaho folklore. The buik of the monograph (pp. 21-112) consists 
of descriptions of the social beliefs and practices mentioned in the origin myth fol- 
lowed by comparisons with the corresponding ethnological data. The descriptions and 
comparisons are arranged in twenty-four categories: economy and division of labor, 
property and inheritance, courtship and marriage, seven categories concerned with 
kinship and the reciprocal behavior of kinfolk, the child from birth to puberty, the 
clan and clan group, chiefs and councils, war, intergroup relations, games and gam- 
bling, slaves, the transvestite, sexual practices, naming, food taboos and animals, 
witchcraft, death, and dreams. The mythological material, by its very nature, cannot 
help being somewhat tedious, and in places (as in the lists of trophies taken from 
defeated monsters on page 82) might have been improved by tabulation, but the page 
references to the versions concerned are of great value. The sections on the ethnologi- 
cal data, on the other hand, afford a readable and concise account of the social pat- 
terns, ideal and behavioral, of the Navaho. 

The final section of discussion and conclusions is of especial significance. The rela- 
tion of the literary structure of the myth to the manner of cultural reflection reveals 
its probable alien source. The motives for plot development, the main substance of 
the story, are not peculiar to the Navaho. The progression through the underworlds 
culminating in the emergence to this present earth surface, and the labors of the twin 
culture heroes to make the earth suitable for habitation by mankind are widespread 
plots in the Southwest, in Mexico, even in the Southeast. It is a logical conclusion that 
the ancestors of the Navaho borrowed the main outlines of the origin myth after their 
arrival in the Southwest, probably less than a thousand years ago, from their Pueblo 
neighbors. The specifically Navaho patterns, on the other hand, are not an integral 
part of the plot development but are merely mentioned in passing, filling out the 
background of the story or tacked on the end as afterthoughts or gratuitous explana- 
tions of present-day customs. Addition of this background to a borrowed plot struc- 
ture could account for its lack of integration in the story. Miss Spencer’s suggestion 
that the chant origin myths, since they accompany ceremonials elaborated in a char- 
acteristically Navaho manner, might reveal a more intimate connection between 
plot motivation and specific Navaho culture patterns is well worth following up and 
it is to be hoped that she will do it. It is customary to place Navaho tales in three 
categories, the general origin myth, the chant origin myths, and the folk tale. Much 
more information is needed as to what extent this tentative classification resembles 
the native classification, or indeed if any native grouping exists. Moreover, investiga- 
tion of the extent and manner of cultural reflection in the tales of all categories other 
than the origin myth would be a logical and valuable sequel to the present study. 

The extent to which the origin myth reflects Navaho culture is succinctly pre- 
sented in a table containing three columns of idea and action patterns (pp. 117-125), 
those present both in the myth and in ethnological data (forty-seven items), those in 
ethnological data alone (twenty-two items), and those only in the myth (twenty-four 
items). The ethnological elements are mostly ideal patterns. The preponderance of 
items in the first category confirms previous impressions that the Navaho origin myth 
does reflect their social life to a substantial degree. The type of economy which is 
stressed, hunting and gathering and agriculture, is presumably like that which de- 
veloped in the early days of Pueblo acculturation. Some other items are likewise 
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characteristic of an earlier mode of life. More significant, however, are the discrepan- 
cies between myth and ethnological records. Outstanding among those elements which 
are absent from the myth is the matrilineal organization of the clan system of the 
present day. This circumstance is interpreted as evidence of comparative recency of 
development of matrilineal structure, possibly influenced by western Pueblo contacts. 
An analysis of Pueblo myths would throw more light on this problem. Some other 
omissions from the origin myth may be fortuitous, and analysis of other sections 
of Navaho mythology might reveal them. Mythological items which are absent 
from ethnological records may be of several types. It is suggested that certain viola- 
tions of ideal patterns, such as avoidance of mother-in-law or sibling of opposite sex, 
may find an explanation in psychological rather than in historical terms. Other dis- 
crepancies may have resulted from errors of interpretation, but most of them prob- 
ably resulted from incompleteness of the ethnological data. Some of these patterns 
are doubtless ancient and therefore irrecoverable today, but others may be valuable 
leads to future field work. Miss Spencer suggests that a study of attitudes toward 
out-groups might be particularly rewarding. At least one pattern, attitudes toward 
“sexual abuses,’’ which in the myth places emphasis on the “‘evil’”’ nature of such 
practices (see page 100), has been clarified by the recent field studies of Dr. Flora L. 
Baily (unpublished MS). She obtained evidence which indicates that the mythologi- 
cal and ethnological material are in agreement, and so this item might tentatively be 
placed among the ‘“‘correspondences.”’ In conclusion it may be said that this mono- 
graph, although primariiy of interest to the Navaho specialist, is an excellent example 
of the sundry uses which a careful analyst may make of folklore and mythology. 
LELAND C. WYMAN 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Os Melhores Contos Populares de Portugal. Selecao e Estudo de Luis da Camara Cas- 
cudo. (Rio de Janeiro: Edigéo Dois Mundos, 1945. Pp. 277.) 

Antologia do Folclore Brasileiro. By Luis de Camara Cascudo. (Sao Paulo: Livraria 
Martins, A Marcha do Espirito, Vol. 15, 1945. Pp. 502.) 

Lendas Brasileiras. By Luis da Camara Cascudo, with drawings by Martha Pawlowna 
Schidrowitz. (Rio de Janeiro: Léo Jeromino Schidrowitz editor, 1945. Edicgao de 
luxo. Pp. 89.) 

Geografia dos Mitos Tradicionais Brasileiros. By Luis da Camara Cascudo. (Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo: Livraria José Olympio, Colegio Documentos Brasileiros, 
No. 52, 1947. Pp. 467.) 

Along with his Contos Tradicionais do Brasil, recently reviewed in this Journal 
the works listed above constitute the principal results of the assiduous labors during 
recent years of a leader of Brazilian folklore studies. They all show a thorough knowl- 
edge of the folklore of Brazil and of its relation to that of the rest of the world, par- 
ticularly to the Portuguese mother country. 

In the first of the works listed above the author has brought together from various 
Portuguese sources the best known of the folk tales from that country. He has 
arranged them in logical order: fifteen tales of magic, sixteen exempla, four animal 
tales, five etiological tales, two riddling tales, one cumulative tale, eight jests, and 
four miscellaneous tales. 

Since most of the Portuguese collections are difficult of access in American li- 
braries, this selection is very useful to folklorists of our country. The initial essay is 
designed to introduce the general reader to the problem involved in folk tale study. 
The author displays a basic acquaintance with the great collections of literary tales, 
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so important for the traditions of a country like Portugal, as well as with the most 
important oral stories of Europe, the Orient, and the American Continent. He has 
seen that his task as folklorist leads him not only to an acquaintance with folk tales but 
also with principal works about them and about related ethnological data. In this 
book he has discussed clearly the bearing of modern scholarship on such collections 
as the present one and on such questions as the relation between the Portuguese and 
the Brazilian tales. Each story is annotated accurately but informally, so as to in- 
terest the general reader. The book should be of especial importance for the Bra- 
zilian public in showing the origin of much traditional narrative with which they are 
already familiar. 

The Antologia do Folclore Brasileiro is not really an anthology of folklore at all. It 
is rather a selection of passages concerning Brazilian folklore and ethnology. The 
author has chosen pages from the chroniclers of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, from foreign travelers, and from the Brazilian scholars of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The selections cover almost all the aspects of the traditional life 
of the Brazilians, whatever their background may be. From the chroniclers and trav- 
elers especially, we learn much about the practices, beliefs, and traditions of the 
Brazilian Indians and to some extent of the Negroes and whites. In the last 350 
pages of the book, the Brazilian scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
treat all aspects of folklore, and many of them have interesting and important dis- 
cussions, comparative or analytical. This anthology brings together so much inaccessi- 
ble material that it should be in every library of folklore and ethnology. 

Lendas Brasileiras is perhaps as beautiful a book as has ever been devoted to a col- 
lection of folklore. It is a collaboration between Camara Cascudo and the Polish 
artist, Martha Pawlowna Schidrowitz. Cascudo has furnished legends from all 
parts of Brazil and Madam Schidrowitz has illustrated them with charcoal drawings, 
which are reproduced by the offset process. It is published by subscription for the So- 
ciety of Bibliophiles of Rio de Janeiro. The typography, the quality of the paper, 
the reproduction of the drawings, and the general composition of the book make this a 
triumph of artistic bookmaking. The legends themselves are of considerable variety; 
some are indigenous and some are of Portuguese origin. A number of them have a 
Catholic background, often interestingly mixed with primitive tradition. In spite of 
the fact that it is designed primarily for the layman, the author has furnished com- 
petent scholarly notes at the end of the book. 

If the deluxe edition of Brazilian legends just discussed has been designed primarily 
for the lovers of beautiful books, the scholar interested in Brazilian legends has not 
been forgotten. In his Geografia dos Mitos Brasileiros the author has given a detailed 
discussion of the myths and legends of his country with special attention to the 
geographical occurrence. This is a collection of great variety and will be invaluable 
to all of those who do not have a large library of Brazilian folklore at hand. The au- 
thor first of all discusses rather briefly the geographical divisions of Brazil insofar 
as it affects the myths and legends. He then takes up various types of legends and 
treats them in comparison with other parts of Brazil and frequently with other 
countries. 

The folklore studies of Luis da Camara Cascudo are important not only in them- 
selves but also as a manitestation of the energy and scholarly labors of one of the 
most skillful folklorists of South America. In spite of his distance from the capital 
and from large libraries, he has made himself thoroughly at home not only with the 
folklore of his own country but with that of other lands, and he has established con- 
tacts with his fellow workers in various parts of the world. It was the privilege of your 
reviewer to visit him at Natal last year and learn at first hand of his activities and 
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interests, but most of all to become acquainted with a genial and hearty personality 
full of ambition for the development of international cooperation in folklore studies. 
He has just returned from a trip to Portugal designed to promote cooperative study 
between his country and the motherland from which his ancestors came. 

STITH THOMPSON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Outline of Anthropology. By Melville Jacobs and Bernard J. Stern. (College Outline 
Series. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv +332. 4 charts; glossary, 
index. $1.25.) 

The purpose of this book, an addition to the College Outline Series, ‘‘is to chart all 
the main highways in present-day anthropology.” This task is so tremendous in con- 
ception that it is somewhat surprising to find almost a fifth of the text devoted to 
esthetic aspects of culture. This review is concerned only with Chapter XI, ‘Art: 
Introduction,”” Chapter XII, ‘‘Oral Literature,’’ and Chapter XIII, ‘(Music and the 
Dance” (pp. 211-245). In addition there is a chapter on the plastic and graphic arts. 

The authors make no bones about putting all of these aspects in the same category. 
They say, ‘‘The arts of peoples with primitive economies are of at least four kinds: 
oral literature, music, dance, and the plastic and graphic arts” (p. 211). The reason 
given for such grouping is that all these forms have in common such important fea- 
tures as the employment of “instruments or resources’’ for expression, traditionally 
defined techniques, the need for long years of practice in order to achieve competence 
approaching perfection and the presence of individuals who go so far beyond mere 
competence that they work as creative artists. While this formulation resolves itself 
into the tautology that art exists where there are artists, since the first three common 
features are equally applicable to the peeling of potatoes, the writers must, neverthe- 
less, be commended for clearly stressing the unity of the arts. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘Oral Literature’ comes close to being a discussion of what the 
anthropologist terms folklore; it deals with the folk-story, drama, and oratory. 
Possibly because of the connotations of their paradoxical chapter-heading, the au- 
thors have omitted any consideration of the proverb, the saying, the magical formula, 
the riddle, and other types of verbal art ordinarily subsumed by the anthropologist 
under the heading of folklore. The discussion of the folk-story in primitive society is, 
however, when considered in terms of the scope and stated goals of the whole book, 
adequately and carefully stated. An introductory section stresses the ‘‘social insight, 
poetry, philosophy, humor, and artistry,”’ exhibited by the primitive folk-story; it is 
followed by a summary of the development of research techniques in the field, stress- 
ing the necessity for collecting texts that represent a representative sampling of the 
repertoire of the society studied. The paragraphs on the “Origins of Oral Literature,” 
which follow, first of all indicate the unlikelihood of a single origin of folklores, then 
discuss, in turn, the nature-allegorical, the psychoanalytical, the etiological, and the 
social-evolutionistic theories of folklore origin, finally putting the author’s tentative 
seal of approval on the theory that many themes or plots have originated in discussion 
of actual events and situations. 

The next section, on ‘Types of Plots,” discusses the independence of plots, themes, 
motifs, and characters as they become diffused, the multiplicity of plot types within a 
single area, and the building of cycles and epics. The diffusion of folk tales, the types 
of characters in folk tales, the functions of folk tales, and the cultural setting of 
folk tales are then considered in brief and quite orthodox style. The discussions of 
style and of the réle of the artist that comprise the two following sections show, in 
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spite of an admitted paucity of recorded data on which to base generalizations, a 
degree of insight remarkable in such an elementary and ‘‘outline’’ presentation. The 
paragraphs on drama and oratory are limited mainly to assertions that these exist 
in primitive societies, and to indications that most of the field work—of necessity 
with the aid of cameras and recording machines—remains to be done. 

The chapter on ‘‘Music and the Dance’’ deals also with subjects on which little 
work, comparatively speaking, has been done. The attempt to generalize about music 
has led the authors to make a few statements of questionable accuracy, such as that 
“odd” intonations and microtonal intervals are more likely to be found where people 
lack complex and definitely-tuned musical instruments; as well as some assertions 
that can be based only upon speculation, such as the account of the changes in vocal 
mannerisms, tonal range, and tonal patterns which accompanied the late Neolithic, 
the Bronze, and the Iron Age. On the whole, however, the subject is handled with 
commendable insight, as is the subject of the dance. The latter section is marred by 
the same reliance on the uniformity of cultural evolution which is threaded through 
the entire book, as, for instance, when it is stated that everybody participated in 
dancing during the Lower Paleolithic, and that the entire history of the dance “‘as in 
the case of literature and music’ has been one of progressive decline in the proportion 
of dancers in the total population. This may be roughly true if we consider our own 
society the pinnacle of evolutionary development and if we consider only the highly 
specialized forms of dancing; but if we reflect on the variations of cultural interest in 
dancing from society to society, and on the social penalties for one in our own society 
who—although he may safely be unfamiliar with ballet—cannot perform adequate 
ballroom steps, the generalization becomes a little too glib to reflect reality. 

RICHARD A. WATERMAN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Gold, Guns, and Ghost Towns. By W. A. Chalfant. (Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. xi+175. $3.00.) 


A book of personal reminiscences of life in the bonanza towns of the Sierra Nevada 
and western regions of the Great Basin, this work contains nevertheless much that is 
of interest to the student of the folklore of the West. This is true because there comes 
a point where the repetitiousness of personal experiences of life in the bonanza and 
wilderness atmosphere (or of the reminiscence thereof) fosters the development of 
narratives that have a range of geographic occurrence and a persistency in time, both 
in oral tradition and in published texts, which make them partake of the nature of 
folk stories. Cases in point which appear in this text include stories of the fortuitous 
manner in which bonanzas have been discovered (pp. 31, 71 f., 87), accounts of lost 
mines (pp. 33 ff., 97, 159 ff.), accounts of frontier justice, and the singular character 
and decisions of frontier judges and juries (pp. 68, 92, 114, 117 ff., 130), accounts of 
the salting of mines and of claim jumping and shaft tapping (pp. 96, 123, 126, passim), 
“tough hombre”’ yarns and accounts of the feats and pranks of local characters (pp. 
42, 67, 136 ff., 171), the trickster tricked (pp. 44-45), ‘‘Dumb Dora”’ letters (p. 47- 
48), dialect yarns (p. 121 f.), place names (p. 60), accounts of the ostentatious display 
of wealth by the bonanza kings (p. 94), encounters with bears (pp. 101, 169 ff.), and 
whopper stories (p. 83). 

There are other elements of folklore in Gold, Guns, and Ghost Towns. The amusing 
episode is told of a man who died with a film of iron on his brain from having slept for 
thirty years with his head to the north (p. 55). An account of a doctor who entertained 
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the belief that one should sleep thus appears in a contemporary Los Angeles news- 
paper (The Datly News, April 17, 1948). A ghost returned to haunt its murderer (p. 
162), and Chinese dwellers at a bonanza surrounded the hearse of a deceased kinsman 
with red paper that was perforated with holes so that evil spirits could not molest 
the soul of the departed without first having passed through all of the holes (p. 43). 
A maze of amusing superstition is evoked in the episode of a Mexican’s transporting 
the corpse of a deceased Chinaman down a trail on muleback. The purported corpse 
regained consciousness en route and sent José and his outfit plummeting down the 
mountainside (pp. 55-56). There were hangings in effigy (p. 79). Desperadoes proudly 
notched the butts of their guns for each homicide committed (p. 113). Fragments of 
the authentic Plymouth Rock were cemented within the foundations of the Aurora 
court house (p. 64). 

The author gives a few early accounts of the legend of the “Ship of the Desert”’ 
which has become a favorite in Southern California and Arizona (pp. 163-166) and 
gives a plausible explanation for the basis thereof in his account of the attempt of 
mining enterprisers to transport a twenty-one foot river boat over the desert from 
Los Angeles to the Colorado by team. Abandoned in the desert wastes, it provided a 
sight for wonder and provoked yarns of a lost galleon of Mexico, of Spain, or of the 
Philippines, sailing away up into the Salton Sea during an ultra-tidal movement of the 
waters of the Gulf of Lower California where it was left high and dry to be intermit- 
tently buried and uncovered in successive years by shifting dunes of sand. An 
elaborate variant of this legend is given in a current issue of Arizona Highways (April 
1948, pp. 4-9) and is ascribed to the Papago Indians. 

AustTIN E. FIFE 
Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 


Naskapi Law. By Julius E. Lips. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series, Vol. 37, Pt. 4. Philadelphia, 1947. Pp. 379-492. 19 figures and plates; 
bibliography. $1.75.) 

The subtitle of the volume by Dr. Lips is: Law and Order in a Hunting Society. 
It amply justifies its title. The initial steps of the study were begun in 1935 during a 
summer’s field occupation with the Montagnais-Naskapi at Lake St. John, Province 
of Quebec, intensified by research in the London Archives of the Hudson's Bay 
Company in 1936 and 1937. Dr. Lips began by applying his legal interest and experi- 
ence to case studies in primitive law which culminated in his choice of the Mon- 
tagnais-Naskapi as a people to receive attention. This was due to their “relatively 
homogeneous and primitive form of economy” as a lead to deal with the law of primi- 
tive groups on a broader scale. 

The volume before us is part then of a plan to treat in sequence the law-stuff of 
peoples who harvest wild-growing plants, or agriculturists, and later those exhibiting 
phases of the American high cultures. As many of us happen to know, he has spared 
neither himself nor his resources in carrying out the avowed intention since trans- 
ferring his field of investigation from Africa (1930-1938) to the northeastern culture 
districts of America. His published studies of subsistence economy of the Montagnais- 
Naskapi have made an impression in the reference literature of the far Northeast. 

Dr. Lips, as the reviewer has noted in discussing with him our common field of in- 
terest, is inclined to lament the lack of attention which the eastern circumboreal 
hunting peoples have elicited from students of social typology among ethnic groups 
of the earth’s people. But some of us, self-drafted into research compaigns in so large 
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and unspectacular a cultural area, actually enjoy the exclusiveness of our field. Time 
will come when this too will be dug over and exploited to the bottom of the pit by 
scientific students of ethnic groups and the salt will be gone. 

A reviewer is often expected to find something in a book under scrutiny to warn 
the reader against. In this case he submits to the possible accusation of being delib- 
erately euphoric. The author avoids the pitfall of ‘‘dealing with the law on one indi- 
vidual tribe with exhaustive discussions of the nature of primitive law” and of laying 
down as general rules of primitive law certain definitions based upon the principles 
found within a single tribe. He explains the reason for widely divergent opinions, inter- 
pretations, and conclusions as lying not only with the heterogeneity of the material 
alone but as being due to the different cultural and national backgrounds of the au- 
thors of law studies themselves. No flagrant flaws in the data or in the approach and 
handling of the subject reveal themselves at which the reviewer is able to throw the 
knife. Dr. Lips has tried discreetly to prove the depths of Naskapi folk behavior in 
its social interactions by viewing it many times and from more points than one. 
The chapter (VIII, The Diaries) giving reports on the Indians who traded at Mis- 
tassini, written by the managers in charge at that post dated from 1820 to 1940, are 
exceedingly important and valuable, having been placed at the author's disposal by 
the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company and director of the archives in London. 

His discussion proceeds regularly through the following topics, each of which is ably 
analyzed and interpreted on the basis of observations and facts, detailed and per- 
sonal, recorded from the lips of numerous informants; General Aspects of Montag- 
nais-Naskapi Economy, The Band, The Individual, The Family, Property and 
Inheritance, Contracts and Trade-ways, The Diaries, Crime and Punishment, Law- 
enforcing Agencies, The Spirit of Naskapi Law. The author aptly introduces terms 
and phrases in his own system of recording the language which he explains in “a 
phonetic key”’ at the end of the volume. 

In the topical sections noted there is a wealth of detail on such inclusive subjects 
as the life-cycle, birth, naming, capacity, love, illegitimacy, adoption, illness, death 
and burial, relationship, marriage, dowry, rights of husband, wife and children, 
widow and widower (Chaps. IV and V). In Chapter VI the author devotes 10 pages 
to comprehensive discussion of property rights, land tenure and the legal status of the 
hunting ground; a topic in contemplation of treatment by the reviewer and Dr. L. C. 
Eiseley which will perforce draw much from Dr. Lips’ exposition, especially since he 
quotes entries of the last century from the Hudson’s Bay Company archives. In these 
sections the legal lore of the Montagnais-Naskapi people is spread out in vivid and 
graphic form for the student. 

What conclusion may be imagined (for almost all theoretical deduction is tinged 
with imaginative processes) in regard to the effect of Montagnais-Naskapi social 
usages upon the assurance of certainty in the life of the people? Naskapi society is an 
example of adjusted interrelations between the uncertain aspects of environing nature 
and the certainty of socio-religious behavior contributing its element of satisfaction 
to the people developed through time in the existence of a hunting people and little 
realized as yet by students of ‘“‘our primitive contemporaries’’ who discuss these rela- 
tions. 

While the reviewer feels somewhat hesitant in mentioning it, he confesses that he 
would like to think (or perhaps better conceitedly dream) that his own research results 
published between 1913 and 1942, as noted in the bibliography of the volume had 
been drawn upon by Dr. Lips in the preparation of his Naskapi study. But such re- 
flections seem hardly in place now, since the literary treatment of Naskapi Law is 
encyclopedic in its system of reference. Wherefore the absence of footnotes or frequent 
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bracket reference to other sources than his own, customary in original scientific pub- 
lications, creates an impression that he himself had obtained the full mass of data he 
uses during his summer’s field work at Lake St. John. 

Last but not least comes mention of the excellent series of photographic half-tones 
and pen and ink sketches (Figs. 1-19) illustrating facial types and activities of the 
Montagnais-Naskapi. A bibliography terminates the text. 

Let the author’s closing paragraph speak out his evaluative judgment of what he 
has so exhaustively studied. He says: 

“If I should be asked to define in one sentence the spirit of Naskapi law, I would 
quote from the Jnstitutiones of Justinian . . . ‘To live honestly, to harm nobody, to 
render to every man his due,’ with only the difference that this rule of equity is, in the 
case of Naskapi law, not only an ethical obligation but a jural one as well and is en- 
forced by the sanctions of positive law. Thus, ‘Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness’ as the Naskapi understands it is not merely an empty phrase but the very 
essence of his legal life, guaranteed, as it seems to the author, by the rule of law toa 
much higher degree than in any modern society. And what else could be the para- 
mount yardstick of a harmonious culture but the highest possible degree of ‘Equal 
Justice Under Law’ ?”’ 

F. G. SPECK 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It Takes All Kinds. By Lloyd Lewis. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

1947. Pp. ix+276. $3.75.) 

The title for this book is taken from the author’s weekly column in the Chicago 
Sun Book Week, entitled ‘“‘It Takes All Kinds.” The use of this cliché for a title sug- 
gests a run-of-the-mill compilation of stories about an assortment of varied and odd 
characters with atypical and deviant tastes and mannerisms. Fortunately, this col- 
lection of anecdotes, sketches and analyses of Civil War history is no such superficial 
conglomeration. Instead, it represents an especially outstanding selection of the au- 
thor’s best writings which have been published in such varied publications as the 
American Mercury, the Chicago Daily News (of which the author was the managing 
editor for some time), the Chicago Sun, and the Kansas Historical Quarterly. The bulk 
of the stories were taken from the Sun and were published in the years 1945 and 1946. 

Since there is such a wide sweep of interest, classification of the materials in this 
book is made somewhat difficult. For example, ‘Billy the Kid”’ is a remarkable tale 
filled with cowboy and frontier folklore while ‘‘Keep Movin,” on the other hand, is 
an interview with Satchel Page, ‘‘probably the most remarkable pitcher in the history 
of baseball.” ‘“‘The Great Winnetka”’ is an hilarious satire of Winnetka society riding 
to the hounds. In contrast, ‘‘The Man the Historians Forgot’’ represents an address 
given by Lewis at the dinner meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society in 
Topeka, Kansas, in 1938, in which he discusses the intriguing life of James H. Lane, 
first senator from the State of Kansas. 

There is not one story, one anecdote, one analysis of history or one tale which 
leaves the reader with the feeling that there has been no gain in knowledge. Each 
yields a crystal clear picture of some facet of the illusive kaleidoscope called American 
life. 

PauL J. CAMPISI 


Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game and Rhyme. By Lewis Spence. (London: Watts and 
Co., 1947). Pp. x +202. 37 plates; index. 12s. 6d.) 


Lewis Spence, author of many works on various aspects of mythology, tries in his 
new book to coordinate interracially the divergent manifestations of folk dance, dra- 
ma, games, sports, popular rhyme; and to trace them to a common ritualistic origin. 
In ritual, dance, and myth he sees ‘‘parts of a single thought process,’’ in the course 
of time separating into ‘‘magical acts, fictions, dances” (p. 102), degenerated into 
modern sports, folk dances, children’s games. These originated in ‘‘the simple idea of 
quickening increase of every kind, animal, vegetable, and human, by magic, by 
mimetic action, and by cooperative action with spirits or supernatural beings” (pp. 
136-137). 

They are a “representation of the life of the gods above” (p. 13); also a “placation 
and entertainment of the dead” (p. 16), or of chthonic beings, as Muck Olla, ‘‘associ- 
ated with the cult of the dead” (p. 63); all related by deification of the dead and by the 
association of war gods with agriculture (p. 125). Mortuary dramas and games ‘“‘had 
also an agricultural significance in connection with the belief in the powers of great 
spirits (and the dead) to animate the crops and provide the vital impetus of procrea- 
tion...” (pp. 17-18). 

Games and sports achieve this, ‘‘because the vigour expended in the exercise was 
believed to strengthen them (the spirits) for their tasks of growth in a spiritual 
manner”’ (p. 21). 

Likewise, the aboriginal dancer ‘‘emanated a magical power,”’ in a ‘‘vivid urge 
for the consummation of an act with which his survival and that of his kindred was 
wholly bound up”’ (p. 104). He intended to ‘‘communicate vigour to the dead, or to 
supernaturals, in order that both men and spirits may benefit from a common food 
supply magically produced by the latter” (p. 134). 

A host of subsidiary theories bear on this point—an introductory definition of the 
provinces of folklore (p. 1), interpretations of resurrection mime (p. 114), of trance 
dances (pp. 7, 9, 123), of ceremonial combat (pp. 5-6), the mythological significance 
of Robin Hood (pp. 29-37) and of King Arthur (pp. 9-10). 

In support of these concepts Spence enumerates, somewhat loose-jointedly, ex- 
amples of games and sports, as wrestling and archery; children’s games; modern sports 
as football; thereupon examples of ritual dance and drama and of folk dances with 
obvious ritual origin, as the ‘‘Furry Dance’’ and Morris; thereupon examples of popu- 
lar rhyme. 

The bulk of his illustrations—and the most interesting ones—are drawn from the 
lore of the British Isles, some of these from personal recollection. For origins he relies 
heavily on his knowledge of Egyptian and Classical antiquity and of ancient Mayan 
and Aztec customs. For transitional stages he draws on armchair observations of the 
Eskimos, Africa, the Far East, Bali, the South Seas. Remaining Europe and the 
present-day Americas receive only passing reference, despite his evident information 
about American Indian myths (judging by a volume on the subject). The Osiris 
myth, and Greek ‘‘Giranos” or Crane Dance, the Robin Hood legend, and Furry 
Dance receive repeated attention, the first two as hypothetical prototypes of the 
last two, as well as of innumerable British and Scotch survivals. 

Each example serves as the basis for conjecture as to origin and meaning, uttered 
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cautiously, “it seems to me,”’ “it may be,” “‘is it possible.’’ In the unravelling of 
rhymes, he admits ‘‘the palpable obscurities which inevitably surround some of the 
examples of traditional survival” (p. 163). Yet these last chapters contain some of the 
choicest folkloric tidbits, as sacrifices to rivers (pp. 175-179), the story of the hobby- 
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horse which ‘‘seems to point to the former existence of a common and most ancient 
ceremony from which both the Eastern and Western examples proceed . . . ’’ (p. 169). 

The idea of ritual origin of folk dance and children’s games is not new. However, 
accepted as it may be among scholars, it has not filtered through to the general 
public. It cannot be repeated too often, with authoritative evidence, to counteract 
the continued publications of mechanical routines, with emphasis on fun, frolic and 
flirtation. The theory of ritual, mortuary origin of sports is more startling, though 
supported by plausible analogies, as archery and the shooting of sacrificial victims 
(p. 37): 

Not each illustrative instance is convincing. But they sum up into a compelling 
theory. Indeed, several opinions sound strangely priggish from the pen of a man of 
such insight. “‘A folk whose faith is so lowly that it must be danced out” (p. 116). 
“This erotic element in dancing it is surely sufficient to indicate without examining 
it in the spirit of minute and unseemly curiosity to which it has been subjected...” 
(p. 120). Also surprising is his idealization of the modern Nautch girl (p. 116); the 
reversal to the Moorish provenance of the Morris, amply disproven by his com- 
patriots, Cecil Sharp and Rodney Gallop; the far-fetched Egyptian derivation of the 
English farm labourers’ wearing their shirts over their jackets in the ‘“‘Fool Plough” 
(p. 157)—a simple example of reversal in magical clowning. 

Less reliance on antiquity and more exploitation of accessible surviving dance 
rites of Europe and the American Indian would have substituted fact for much of his 
conjecture. The ‘Fool Plough” band compares with the Portuguese “‘Bugios”’ in their 
ploughing mime. Animal mime still functions among American Indian tribes, not 
only in the extinct observances quoted by Spence. Also well preserved rituals in vari- 
ous stages of transition from function to degeneration. Clown figures blend concepts 
in a manner illustrative of the theme of the book. Ceremonial races survive among 
the Tanoan, Keresan, Tarahumara Indians. 

Except for the serpentine of the Crane Dance, choreographic details are virtually 
absent. The description of the ‘‘Fadé” steps is a quotation (p. 149). The geometry of 
the ‘‘strophe”’ is a contradiction: ‘‘the movements of which were from right to left— 
that is, contrary to the course of the sun’”’ (p. 100). This practical era of ethnology 
demands a good proportion of graphic observed examples and choreographic sub- 
stantiation. 

However, it may be ungrateful to suggest amplification of a work already rich in 
materials and sensitive in perception, or to wish for additions that were not intended 
and obviously not in accord with the author's training. With conviction he fulfills the 
aim of his book, but is also aware of the limitations of his evidence. Its very incom- 
pleteness permits further germination and ramification. 

GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Sonora Sketch Book. By John Hilton. Illustrated by the author. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 333. $5.00.) 

Sun in Your Eyes. By Oren Arnold. Illustrated by Lloyd Lozes Goff. (Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 1947. Pp. 253. Bibliography. $2.50.) 


Travel literature is an ancient and honorable type, originating, doubtless, in 
petroglyphs reporting conquests and explorations by the first venturesome souls who 
investigated unfamiliar lands. Within the era of bookmaking, such noted travel 
writers as Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville have contributed literary monuments 
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of discursive charm, embodying geographical, botanical and biological data, spiced 
by folk tale, personal opinion and prejudice. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey is a pioneer 
of the essay type travel book, where the reader becomes as much interested in the 
author as in the places described. The days of Baedecker’s European Guides and such 
American counterparts of Baedeker as Terry’s Guide to Mexico reduced travel hand- 
books to itineraries of hotels, museums, and monuments, with too little opportunity 
for author’s license in expressing appreciation for some work of art or learning. 
Such recent books as Sun in Your Eyes (1947) and Sonora Sketchbook (1947) bring the 
author back into travel literature. This is an important development, because places 
live only through people—the people there and the people who go there, making known 
to others the importance of the place as geography and its significance in human 
experience. 

‘“‘A sketch is a great deal more than a few essential lines drawn on a piece of paper,” 
writes John Hilton, in the Preface to his book. From old sketch pads, filled during 
several trips to northern Mexico over a period of eight years, Mr. Hilton was able to 
describe the life he lived and observed there. He wrote Sonora Sketch Book from the 
memories aroused by his drawings. ‘‘When I look at an old sketch, details of color 
and mass not represented on the paper flash before me. ... I re-experience the 
quality of the sunlight, the feel of the air, sounds and movements—yes and even the 
smells of the moment.” From all the efforts of observers in foreign lands to write the 
inside and outside of politics, economics, and sociology, too little of genuine under- 
standing and good will has emerged. Such books as John Hilton’s, treating of the fes- 
tivals, customs, everyday contacts of native with native and native with foreigner 
may help to build the necessary bridges to international living together, which must 
precede treaties and official negotiations if they are to be lasting. 

Oren Arnold's book is written to encourage Americanos to travel in their own land, 
to try the desert country in the West for relaxation, both physical and spiritual. He 
stresses chiefly the contrasts to the other regions of the United States: the radiant 
sunshine, the patina of age on ancient buildings, the heraldry of cattle brands, and 
the excitement of that all-western, all-American show, the rodeo. Like Sonora Sketch 
Book, Sun in Your Eyes contributes to understanding basic folkways which may differ 
more between the American states than between some parts of New England and 
England or some corner of New Mexico and Mexico. Both the books of Hilton and 
Arnold abound in folk anecdote, folk talk, and reminiscence. Though neither writer 
thinks of himself as a folklorist, each qualifies at the level of observing and recording 
the essential and unsophisticated ways of people who make the regions of America as 
rewarding for both travel and study as any in the world. 

T. M. PEARCE 


University of New Mexico, 
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